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Ss INGLY conscious that conservation of paper is 
important to national welfare, food manufactur- 
ers and packers are keeping a watchful eye on the 
performance of their direct advertising. Today, each 
recipe book, circular and brochure must work! Color 
illustrations must excite the appetite ...type must 
be printed clear-cut for easy reading. And the paper 
itself must be super-smooth to assure these results. 

Food product manufacturers, like many other ad- 
vertisers, turn to super-smooth Levelcoat* printing 


papers for the qualities that help to put drama into 


printed advertising. 

You, too, can boost the appearance 
power of your direct advertising w 
printing papers and do it at little if 
any extra cost, because Levelcoat papers 
provide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at a price you can afford! 

Levelcoat papers are for every type 
of letterpress printing. For free sample 
book showing Levelcoat printed results 
address our nearest office or ask your 
paper merchant. If you have any 
special paper or printing problems, a 
Kimberly-Clark technician will be glad 
to help solve them. Call, write or wire 


for quick, courteous service. 


Tru fect 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Manufacturers «+ Established 1872 * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street ° 
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Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


‘meee 


“A’’is a diagram of grcatiy enlarged 
edge of old-style manufactured 
printing paper. Compare with “B”. 


[B _] 


“B” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper. 
Note the comparative smoothness 
of Levelcoat paper. This smocth- 
ness is obtained by mew and ex:iu- 
sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 
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Companion to Trufect at lower cost 


CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 


Multifect 


For volume printing at ao price 


LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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HEN Eli Whitney went 

to Georgia from New 
England to teach school and in- 
stead studied law as a guest on 
a plantation, there wasn’t much 
cotton grown. Using crude hand 
methods, it took too long to 
separate the seeds from the fibre. Yet 
there was a demand for cotton and 
the South was itching to produce it. 


Thus the value of his cotton gin, which he in- 
vented in 1792, was instantly recognized. In 
fact, his first model wasstolenand copied before 
he could patent the idea. And, while engaging 
in the manufacture of cotton gins, the expense 
of defending his rights dissipated not only his 
profits but the $50,000 the State of South 
Carolina gratefully voted him. 


So, Whitney went without net reward, but the 
cotton gin and improvements in textile machin- 
ery were a priceless boon to American progress, 
each invention increasing the Country's wealth 
and providing capital for the development of 
others. 


It requires faith in the commercial prospects of 
an idea to loosen the purse strings of capital. 
It also takes assurance that the investment 
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all the cotton You Cih rise ‘ 


will not go unprotected against the inevitable 
inroads of fire, explosion, windstorm and ac- 
cident. In other words, dependable insurance 
is also essential. 


As if America’s progressive needs for a century 
and a half were anticipated, it was in the same 
year,Whitney invented the cotton gin, 1792, that 
“standard protection’’ (capital stock company 
insurance) was introduced by the founding of 
Insurance Company of North America. As the 
Nation grew, this oldest American fire and 
marine insurance company pioneered in develop- 
ing new policies to meet every new need of 
industry, business and the home. With its 
affiliates, it writes practically every form of 
insurance except life. 


Even with simple fire insurance, the interests 
of property-owners are better served through 
personal contact, so this Company in 1807 estab- 
lished the system by which “‘standard pro- 
tection’ today is distributed through on-the- 





spot Agents. When it comes to insuring 
a manufacturer’s prospective earnings, a 
tenant’s favorable lease, or an individ- 
ual’s jewelry, there is need for much 
closer cooperation between client, agent 
and company. Therefore, the North 
America has taken another forward, 
pioneering step. By projecting its ‘*head- 
office’ facilities to Company Service 
Offices in key cities, it today makes the complete 
scope of North America service quickly avail- 
able through all of its Agents and all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection... 
there is in your section a North America 
Agent, or a Broker, who, with the facilities 
of a nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“‘Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses paid: Over 
$476,000,000. 


* * * 


Other Companies of the North America Group 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, 
The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
National 


Security Insurance Company, 





Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 





NEWS within the Mews 


OUTLOOK FOR CONSUMERG........ Pr. 99 
Here is an invaluable checklist of dozens 
of consumer articles with regard to their 
availability in the months ahead—a spot 
analysis of everything from girdles to 
guitars, from saucepans to silk stockings. 
The article shows just where the pinch will 
come, why it will come, how substitutes 
will to a large degree favorably balance 
scarcities and rationing. 


DRAFT LAW EXEMPTIONG............ P. 13 
Interpretative forecast: What will happen 
to draft-age workers in key industries; to 
draft-age men with dependents; to draft- 
age men with physical defects? Official 
Washington attitude rapidly is undergoing 
a change, forces employers and employes 
to prepare for drastic readjustments on the 
basis of facts presented here. 


ANTITRUST LAWS AND WAR........ rs te 
General Sherman had decided views on 
war. Senator Sherman had just as decided 
views on trusts. American industry finds 
that an all-out war effort requires it to 
come dangerously close to antitrust laws. 
Question is, what comes first—winning a 
war or observing a statute? The rami- 
fications of the problem are many and im- 
portant, as this article reveals. 


SHIFTS IN HIGH COMMAND........ P. 16 
The Army and Navy have decided finally 
to prune their age-heavy bureaus. What 
this means to an era of gold-braid think- 
ing and tradition-bound fighting is re- 
vealed in this article. The goal: Combat- 
minded men behind the guns backed by 
combat-minded men behind desks. Will 
the new reorganization realize that goal? 


SAPRICS TUTEPER ....00cccecccsessss. P. 18 
Add to blunders committed by this coun- 
try in underestimating an enemy the reve- 
lations in this article. Every Banzai ut- 
tered since December 7 could have been 
throttled, 


if—every Japanese plan 


(printed, public) had been studied and 
considered by our high command. Here 
are facts so astounding as to appear fic- 
tional—but there is nothing fictional about 
them. 


GE FOR BE UIR oo ccscesccscssccscs P. 2a 
Japan can be checked, turned back, made 
to take instead of give bombs. This week’s 
Pictogram shows what must take place, 
however, before Japan can be made the 
bulls-eve of the war target. 


MATERIALS FOR WARPLANEG...... P. 32 
Split-second timing and old-fashioned com- 
mon sense are keeping American plane 
makers from being grounded by shortages 
in critical metals and tools. Despite the 
staggering job ahead, despite the losses of 
vital imports, the aircraft industry, as re- 
vealed in the March of Industry, is main- 
taining its schedule. Will it continue? 
Facts presented contain the answer. 

TAXES: HOW MUCH? WHY?........ y. we 
A complete guide to latest developments 


on Capitol Hill as Congress continues to 
wrestle with astronomical tax figures. 
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Baldwin serves the nation 


which the railroads helped to build 


Every time a Cramp ship propeller comes from the 
foundry at Baldwin, America is collecting a priceless 
extra dividend from its railroads. 

Every time a shell forging press leaves the Baldwin 
yards ... every time an airplane part is stamped out 
on some Southwark press bigger than anything of its 
kind you ever saw... every time a tank rumbles off 
the Baldwin assembly line—America’s railroads can 
claim a share in these achievements. 

For Baldwin has worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the American railroads for one hundred eleven years. 
To serve their needs, and the needs of the great 
American industries that line the tracks, Baldwin has 
built up a group of industries which are now turning 
out products vital to Victory. 

These Baldwin plants had already helped to solve 
knotty problems growing out of modern inventions 


far removed from railroading. They were in on the 
development of wallboard, safety glass, rubber tires 
and the fascinating new world of powder metallurgy. 
They had worked on problems in the production of 
automobiles, ships and airplanes. 

Now, when our greatest need is for implements of 
war, Baldwin has become, as in the first World War, 
one of America’s great arsenals. 


ALi 


THE BALDWIN 


' BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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New sq valn 


It's now decided that this can't be a war of defense; that U.S. can't sit 
back and use its Navy to starve Germany and Japan into eventual surrender. 

But: The public isn't yet aware of what this decision means. It isn't told 
of the real size of the task ahead. It still lives in a dream world. 

To understand what's ahead..... 

The $150,000,000,000 arms program now approved is barely a starter. It is 
geared to a small Army of 3,600,000, a small two-ocean Navy, an air force of un- 
der 1,000,000 men. It's to be doubled or tripled in the months to come. 

Today's Army of 2,000,000 is to rise to 8,000,000, later to 10,000,000 or 
even larger. Today's Navy of under 500,000 men will rise to 1,000,000 and more. 
Today's air force of under 500,000 already is scheduled to reach 2,000,000. 

The $2,300,000,000 now flowing out monthly in the U.S. arms effort is to 
pass $4,500,000,000 before the year end. Schedules already in the mill call for 
an average 1943 arms outgo of $7,500,000,000 monthly. That's at present prices. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














All of this means..... 

U.S. man power is to be as strained as Germany's, Japan's, England's. 

U.S. industry is to be regimented for the one purpose of war production. 

U.S. public is to face a gradually declining standard of living. 

Not all at once, not suddenly. But: Gradually, the shape of things here will 
become that of other nations at war. There's no other way to get strength for 
an offensive. There's no other way to get the man power, the weapons. 

So: Don't brush aside Donald Nelson's warning. He says that either results 
will come voluntarily or Government will crack down to get results. All over the 
world Government has been forced to crack down, to regiment, to direct. 











This country is a long way from really feeling the war pinch. It never was 
so heavily stocked up with goods and gadgets. Store shelves still are filled. 

Losses are being covered up; are being kept from the public even now. The 
emphasis is on sugar coating, on breaking bad news gently, on drawing a dream 
picture of U.S. strength and of enemy weakness, on telling as little as possible. 

Actually: This country is on a tough spot. It has suffered losses not re- 
ported. Its forces are inadequate for the job immediately ahead. 

There isn't _a_chance to get off this spot without hard and costly fighting. 
All ideas fed to the public on the size of the job, on its cost in men and ef- 
fort, are doctored; are fed out sd that people should learn only gradually. 











Just remember: 
U.S. problem is immensely complicated by distance from battlefields. 
"It's ten times harder to deliver a tank to Russia than to produce it." 








That's an official statement. It's even harder to get war goods to China. 
It's almost as difficult to get men and materials to Australia. The same goes 
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for the Middle East. Yet: That's where the fighting is and is to be. 

This country must not only create armies and navies, but it must send and 
operate them thousands of miles from home. The task is staggering in size. 

The war picture looks bad and there's no use disguising it. 

‘ Australia appears to be next on the list..... 

She's very vulnerable along her sparsely settled north and west coasts. 
She lacks oil. Her supply line to U.S. is long and dangerous. She needs planes, 

But: This country intends to make a sincere effort to hel»; intends this 
time really to try hard to give aid on a scale that may be decisive. The trouble 
is that Japan is immensely stronger for the bases she's conquered, while U.S. is 
weakened by lack of adequate Pacific bases, by inability to use big ships. 

Then there is a definite stirring in the Atlantic..... 

Something is doing in the French Fleet and it doesn't look good for us. 

Germans seem to be gathering their not inconsiderable naval strength in the 
Norway area; appear to be getting set for some kind of adventure. 

So: Don't be surprised if things blow wide open in the Atlantic before many 
weeks have passed. That's where the bulk of U.S. strength is to be found. 





























































There is to be a gradual change in the whole. basis of draft exemptions. 

Man power needs, need for great numbers of men for a mass Army are to force 
the change; are to result in a whole new conception of who must serve. 

The view taking hold is this..... 

Those who should serve: Everybody whose number comes up, regardless of de- 
pendents or any but major physical disabilities. Dependents would be taken care 
of by combination deductions from soldiers' pay and Government grants. 

Those who should not serve: Everybody in essential war tasks, in industry ‘ 











or trade or Government service regarded as essential to the war effort. 
Greatest untapped reservoir of man power is among men with dependents. 


In the Congress situation..... 

Wages and prices: A ceiling on both is inevitable eventually; is desired by 
Roosevelt. But: Congress isn't yet in a mood to go along. 

Antitrust: There's growing pressure for wartime suspension of these laws; 
for removal of any impediment to industry-wide co-operation. However: Roosevelt 
hesitates to go along and Congress isn't self-starting. Result: No early action. 

Taxes: In slow motion until political implications of a sales tax are more 
fully assayed by Congressmen. At present, some kind of sales tax is a 50-50 bet. 

Debt limit: Rather academic. It's not likely that Congress will decide to 
call off the war rather than permit the debt to rise above a fixed level. A 
$125,000,000,000 limit will be passed before the war is very old. 

War powers: Conference agreement means a law that gives the President very 
broad powers over industry to requisition and control during wartime. 

Labor: Little present chance of any law restricting union power. 











U.S. Army and Navy now are streamlined at the top; now are organized for a 
co-ordinated war effort in planning and strategy. 

There's what amounts to an over-all general staff in General Marshall, Army; ’ 
General Arnold, Air Force; Admiral King, Navy. They're the U.S. Chiefs of Staff. 

And: Directly under them, reporting to them, are the war plans divisions of 
the services and the intelligence divisions. That means unified command. 

Still to come is reorganization of some Navy bureaus, some shift in command 
at sea, some changes in Army field command. Army has been weeding out and stream { 
lining its field operations and command. Navy is slower, more bureaucratic. 
What now is happening definitely is encouraging. 
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PROLONG THE LIFE OF 


YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


WITH BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 



















Today it is vitally important that all users of 
figuring and accounting equipment make 


their machines last as long as possible. 


The accessibility of experienced Burroughs 
service men . . . the quality of their work 





1 ... their eagerness to do a good job... all 


are major factors in helping Burroughs users BURROUGHS MECHANICAL SERVICE 
to keep their machines in uninterrupted PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES 


operation — get more and better work out of 

] Burroughs mechanical service is 
rendered by factory-controlled, 
factory-trained, salaried repre- 


For complete information, telephone your sentatives whose service work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


them—and greatly prolong their life. 


local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 
2 Every Burroughs service point 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY has genuine Burroughs parts 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN to meet any service need. 


3 Burroughs service is national, 
¥ ¥ conveniently located to give 
prompt attention to every call. 





In addition to mechanical service, Burroughs also offers 
the advice and counsel of its Systems and Installation 
staff, which is often able to suggest operating short-cuts 
that save time, as well as to show how related records 
and vital statistics may be obtained as a by-product. 


4 All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed 
about every improvement in 
service, every new feature and 
every mechanical change. 
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Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES SPEED WAR WORK 

















Step-Up in Merchant Ship Program . 


Price control. President Roosevelt 
set the tone for the week with his radioed 
warning that a “very dangerous” type of 
inflation would result if prices keep on 
going up. At the White House, aides be- 
gan a study of plans to gear wages to cost 
of living and profits. The Commerce De- 
partment completed its official estimate 
of national income for 1941—an all-time 
peak of $94,500,000,000. This was almost 
one-quarter more than in 1940 and one- 
eighth more than the 1929 peak. 

Installment selling: Federal Reserve 
Board cut installment credit maturity 
dates to 15 months and increased down 
payments on a long list of consumer goods. 
Among the items subject to FRB restric- 
tions are bicycles, lawn clocks, 
watches, photographic equipment, silver- 
ware and floor covering. New regulations 
are to become effective March 23. 

Pork: At the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Leon Henderson put 90 per cent of 
pork products, including ham and bacon, 
under a 60-day temporary regulation fixing 
maximum wholesale prices. Neither farm- 
ers nor retail stores are covered directly 
by the order. Pork products make up more 
than half the country’s meat supply. 

Refrigerators: Refrigerator manufactur- 
ers, mail-order distributors and 
trade associations charged by Mr. 
Henderson with “inflationary and unfair” 
price increases since the War Production 
Board froze refrigerator stocks. Immedi- 
ate restoration of the February 2 whole- 
sale and retail prices on mechanical refrig- 
erators was requested. 

Used tires: OPA set maximum prices on 
used tires and tubes for passenger cars 
and trucks, effective March 16. 

Hosiery: Mr. Henderson warned whole- 
salers that he is to invoke penalties of the 
Price Control Act against violators of the 
women’s nylon hosiery price ceiling. 


mowers, 


houses, 
were 


Production drive. Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
asked industry to double man-hours now 
being put into military production by 
using a 24-hour-a-day, seven-day week 
operating schedule. Mr. Nelson disclosed 
that 80 per cent of plants with war or- 
ders are operating more than five or five 
and one-half days a week. He added, how- 
ever, that reluctance to increase the num- 
ber of shifts is only one reason for slack 
production. He listed others: faulty flow 
of materials, lack of imagination in use of 
equipment, overtime wages, problems of 
recruiting and training new men, and de- 


sign changes. Manufacturers were asked 
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THE WAR WEEK 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

March 7: Small force of Japanese troops 
landed on Island of Mindoro in the Philip- 
pines; several ports shelled by enemy naval 
craft. .. Only slight artillery fire on Bataan 
Peninsula. 





March 8: Enemy regiment, moving to the 
front in Bataan, attz acked by our artillery 
from hidden positions; 29 trucks with most 
of their occupants destroyed. . General 
MacArthur received reports, not completely 
verified, that Lieut. Gen. Masaharu Hom- 
ma, commander in chief of the Japanese 
forces in the Philippines, committed hara- 
kiri. 


March 9: U.S. submarines operating in 
Far Eastern waters during the week ended 
March 6 sank one enemy destroyér, one 
naval tanker and damaged an aircraft car- | 
rier and three cruisers. .. Brisk skirmishes | 
on Davao Gulf in Mindanao. . . New com- 
mander in chief of Japanese forces in 
Philippines is General Tomoyuke Yama- 
shita, commander of the successful Japa- 
nese drive in Malaya. 


March 10: Japanese cruiser shelled Cebu 
in the Philippines. .. Eight heavy American 
bombers dropped 18 tons of bombs on har- 
bor of Salamaua, New Guinea; two Japa- 
nese ships left sinking. four on fire and one 
beached; our planes returned undam- 
aged. . . Two four-motored Japanese sea- 
planes intercepted off Midway Island: one 
shot down; one of our fighters damaged. 


March 11: Five Flying Fortresses raided 
Japanese-held airdromes at Salamaua and 
Lae in New Guinea; ali buildings destroyed 
and heavy damage inflicted on runways; di- 
rect hit made on a pier in Lae harbor; five | 
enemy fighters shot down; none of our 
bombers damaged. | 


March 12: A U.S. submarine sank three 
enemy freighters and one passenger-cargo 
ship in Japanese waters. 








March 13: 
unchanged. 


The situation in Bataan was 





for monthly reports which will show how 
rapidly industry is being converted to war 
work and the utilization of equipment. 

Shipbuilding: The Maritime Commission 
stepped up its 1942-43 program for “Lib- 
erty ships” from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 
deadweight tons. The two-year program 
calls for nearly 2,000 ships. 

Plant conversion. The War Department 
disclosed that manufacturers of cameras, 
refrigerators, typewriters, headlight bulbs, 
vacuum cleaners, electric fans, eye glasses, 
porcelain products, pinball machines and 
juke boxes will soon be making radio equip- 
ment for the Signal Corps. Ladies’ dress 
manufacturers were asked to make flags and 
panels used for signaling in troop movement. 

Radios and phonographs: WPB an- 
nounced that all facilities of the radio and 
phonograph industry will be made avail- 
able for war production after April 22. The 
industry will produce airplane detection, 
transmitting and receiving equipment. 











Price Ceilings on Pork Products 


Plan to Cut Gasoline Sales 


Strategic materials. A crew of mini 
engineers, accompanied by Assistant }; 
terior Secretary Oscar Chapman, tour 
Western States studying possibilities , 
opening new mines of copper, chromiy 
zinc, lead, vanadium, tungsten and aly 
inum clay. 

Scrap metal: A U.S. marshal, supports 
by military police, requisitioned for 4 
Government 200,000 pounds of metal ser 
which the owner of an Indiana junk yg 
had “persistently refused” to sell at ¢ 
price ceiling established by OPA. 

Rubber: Price Administrator Hendersj 
asked everyone to turn over old tires a 
tubes unfit for retreading or recapping { 
junk dealers or other scrap collectors, 


Rationing. Authority of WPB agents; 
enter and inspect records of plants affect 
by priority orders was upheld in Chie: 
by federal district court. Rationing ordd 
include: 

Farm tractors: WPB ordered produeti 
of rubber-tired farm tractors halted af 
May 1. Manufacturers were told to chan 
to steel wheel equipment as soon as po 
sible. 

Wood pulp: Wood pulp was broug 
under the WPB’s allocation system, ¢ 
fective May 1. Thereafter all commitma 
for wood pulp must be on a monthly be 
and all deliveries are made subject 
WPB directions. 

Bicycles: WPB ordered bicycle ma 
facturers to cut production 58 per 
below 1941 levels. No bicycle ms 
factured under the order may weigh m 
than 47 pounds. 

Leather: Eighty per cent of all 
grade sole leathers was ordered set 
for use by the armed forces. 

Sound projectors: WPB requested is 
viduals owning late-model sound projec 
for 16-mm. film to sell the machines 
the Government. 

Gasoline: Petroleum Co-ordinator Id 
announced his plan to reduce sale of g 
line to East Coast filling stations pentl 
establishment of a card rationing sys 
for gasoline. 


Alien property. President Roos 
set up the Office of Alien “< 
todian and appointed Leo T. Crow 
chairman of the Federal sail In 
ance Corp., as its head. Mr. Crowley # 
as his first job the reorganization of th 
alien companies—General Aniline 
Film Corp., New York; American Bo 
Magneto Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Schearing Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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One of the great business lessons of World War I is 
found in the experience of 17 large corporations 
that stopped or greatly reduced their advertising 
at that time... 

Six of the 17 were eventually sold out or taken 
over by competitors. One disappeared from busi- 
ness. One ended in receivership. One finished with 
only 4 employees for every 100 it had employed 
before. One was re-organized. One wound up with 
two customers. Three lost their leadership. And 
two found that competitors had made great gains 
at their expense. 

These experiences demonstrate that the con- 
tinued existence of a product as a “household 
name’’ depends on advertising. But the advertising 
must be directed at the right audience .. . at an 
audience that will still have great buying power 
when the war is won. 
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~| What will be the household names’ tomorrow? 


Such an audience is provided by the people of 
agriculture. 

For agriculture . . . at its all-time peak today .. . 
will be even greater after the war. Its people 
constitute a stable market in a world of change. 

The one proved approach to this market is 
Country Gentleman—the magazine that speaks 
for agriculture. Through a long and active life it 
has served the needs of farming people. And because 
of its fluid editorial policy it is now, more than 
ever, the authority and friend to whom American 
farmers turn for counsel. 

This gives Country Gentleman, above all maga- 
zines, a timely value to the manufacturer who 
wants to hold his market today and for the future. 
Why not discuss agriculture and Country Gentle- 
man with your advertising agency now . . . before 
it is too late? 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 





TRUCK-TRAILER 





AMERICAS TRUCKS CAN MOVE MILLIONS 





America’s motor trucks aren’t idle these days 
+ + yet thousands upon thousands of them 
aren't doing half of the work they could do. 


This added hauling capacity will be needed... 
needed sorely and soon. Authorities estimate that 
by mid-summer, all highway and railway transpor- 
tation facilities will be working at capacity. But by 
mid-summer our war production will still be well 
short of its peak ... meaning that additional haul- 
ing facilities must soon be provided. 

Here’s undoubtedly the first step ... the easiest, 
quickest, most economical way to increase substan- 
tially our national transport capacity: 

Double the payloads of the hundreds of thousands 
of light and medium motor trucks (1% to 3-ton 
rated capacity) which now carry their loads! This 
can be done by pulling their loads on Trailers! 

For example—a truck which is ordinarily capable 
of carrying up to 4 tons of payload, can easily haul 
8 to 10 tons on a Trailer! 

The advantages of much bigger payload (and 
resulting economy) aren’t all, though. The Truck- 


and-Trailer combination retains all of the maneu- 
verability and other advantages of the truck itself. 





Converting your truck for Truck-Trailer 
hauling is simple and inexpensive. The 
nearest Fruehauf branch will give you full 
details. The job can be done, if you wish, 
at any Fruehauf service station. 
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A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 











Truck-Trailers are helping to Win the 
War by Conserving Rubber, Stee 
Gasoline, Motor Power! Here’s how: 
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Trailer 
» Uses far less fue] 
truck or vel than the heavy- 
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World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Prospect that U.S. will 
have enough to eat and 
wear despite adjustments 


The United Nations’ defeats in the Pa- 
cific soon will be felt in every home in this 
country. These defeats are shutting off 
some supplies and threatening others. They 
are forcing plans for a vast increase in the 
size of the American Army and Navy and 
Air Force, with all that this 
means in increasing military 
demands for goods. 

As a result, the Government 
js ordering one industry after 
another to stop producing for 
civilian use. Each order speeds 
up the run on available goods 
as people try to stock up. 

High officials hesitate to tell 
the public what is ahead. They 
fear that to tell them will lead 
only to more runs and more 
hoarding and a worse situa- 
tion than otherwise might be 
the case. 

Actually: The true picture 
isn’t so bad. There will be 
enough to eat and wear and 
drink, even enough of many 
luxuries. But there is a grow- 
ing list of shortages that is 
bound to force many basic re- 
adjustments in living habits 
jand standards. 

Public knowledge of short- 
ages now is confined to general 
terms. Scarcities are recognized 
in tubber, in tin and other metals, in wool, 
in sugar and a few other commodities. 
Only when this information is translated 
into everyday items can the situation be 
visualized. On that basis, the outlook is this: 

Clothing supplies: Generally adequate. 
If rationing comes it will be due to hoard- 
bing, But changes impend in styles and fab- 
ries. More specifically: 

Women’s dresses: Woolens will be scarce. 
No silks will be available. Cottons will be 
popular. Scarcity of dyes will allow fewer 
colors. Scarcity of chlorine for bleaching 
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OUTLOOK FOR CONSUMERS: 
WHERE PINCH WILL COME 


Substitutions, Scarcities, Rationing for Many Everyday Items 


will give a yellow tinge to white. Style 
changes will be slight, so dresses may be 
worn for several seasons. 

Men’s suits: Few will be all-wool, none 
all new wool. Styles will eliminate trouser 
cuffs, pocket flaps, belted backs, vests with 
double-breasted models. Coats will be 
shorter: overcoats shorter and simpler. 

Men’s shirts: More solid colors, no dead 
whites. Work shirts and trousers will be 
less heavily dyed. 


ram in Washington Star 
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SAMSON IN SHIRTSLEEVES 


Shoes: Fewer styles and possibly inferior 
leather, depending upon imports. Over- 
shoes are likely to be rationed. 


Underwear: No silk, more cotton and 
rayon. 
Stockings: All rayon and cotton. Silk 


stockings will disappear. Nylon is needed 
for military purposes. 

Girdles: No more garments using rubber 
are being made. This applies to girdles, 
foundation garments, brassieres. 

Suspenders: Braces and garters are in 
the same class as girdles, 






ton 
a wal yy 


Hats: Headgear will be made of syn- 
thetic felt. Straws will be plentiful. 

Neckties: Both wool and silk types will 
be scarce; more cotton and rayon. 

Household supplies are due for drastic 
changes. Consumers already know that new 
refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and radios are due to disappear 
when present stocks are sold. Other items 
include: 


Pots and pans: Aluminum utensils al- 
ready are disappearing and 
other metals may become 


scarce. Enamelware and glass, 
should be plentiful. 

Knives and forks: Solid sil- 
ver is likely to be more abun- 
dant, if more costly, than 
plated ware. Kitchen knives 
will be made of inferior metal, 
since hard steels are needed 
for war. 

Electrical appliances: Toast- 
ers, percolators and _ similar 
items may be rationed. 

Blankets: All-wool varieties 
will disappear when store 
shelves are cleared. Wool- 
rayon-cotton mixtures will be 


however 








warm, but will require more 
% careful washing. 
Tia y Quilts: Feather quilts and 


pillows will be scarce, other 
types adequate. 

Furniture: Wooden types 
should be plentiful, but met- 
al beds, lamps, desks, and 
chairs are out. Bed springs and 
mattresses will become scarce. 

Electric lamps: Fewer in quantity and 
models. 

Rugs and carpets: Quality will decline 
because of shortages in wool and imported 
fibers. Rayon, cotton and waste material 
will be used. 

Tools: Axes, saws, screwdrivers and oth- 
er household tools will be inferior in qual- 
ity. Lawn mowers are likely to be difficult 
to buy and garden tools will probably 
be less sturdy. 

Clothes lines: Probably limited to cot- 
ton ropes; Manila hemp reserved for mil- 
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WHAT'S AHEAD: Less tin 


itary use. Other fibers scarce. Same applies 
to twine and other bindings. 

Paper: Wrapping paper short. Station- 
ery may become less abundant as paper 
makers switch to heavier types. 

Paint: Quality will deteriorate. Oils are 
scarce. Dye shortages will limit colors. 

Brushes: Scarcity due. No more import- 
ed bristles when present stocks 
hausted. New brushes will have 
bristles. 

Furnaces: Likely to be scarce, since in- 


are eX- 


inferior 


dustry is converting to war work. 

Fuel oil: Rationing is being planned. 

Electricity: Rationing indicated in some 
sections. 

Natural gas: Likely to be rationed, too. 

Personal effects will be subject to a 
variety of changes. Some things will be 
almost impossible to buy while the Gov- 
ernment will see that production is main- 
tained in other categories. In more detail: 

Medicines: Shortages of herbs and vege- 
table drugs may force rationing. Vitamin 
tablets already are restricted and the as- 
pirin supply may be reduced because of 
military demands for ingredients. 

Baby nipples: These and rubber gloves, 
syringes, rubber sheets, and other supplies 
using rubber will be available in reduced 
quantity. 

Toothpaste: Toilet such as 
toothpaste, shaving cream and salves may 
be packaged differently. Supplies of col- 
lapsible tubes are threatened. Manufac- 
turers are experimenting with reclaimed 
tin, plastics and other materials. 

Soap: Supplies will be abundant. Soap 
and glycerine come from the same process. 
However, glycerine will go into explosives 
and soap will be Jess smooth. 


articles, 
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can cooking; 


Razor blades: High-quality steel sup- 
plies are short, but razor blades are con- 
sidered necessary for civilian use. Ration- 
ing possible. 

Firearms: Sale already restricted to Gov- 
ernment agencies or lend-lease orders. 

Sporting goods: Rcbber shortages prom- 
ise to end output of go.” and tennis balls 
after the 1942 A rvbberless golf 
ball is promised. All equipment requiring 
rubber or metals must change or be elimi- 
nated. 

Toys: Metal and plastic types will be 
curtailed. More wood and pottery will go 
into playthings. 

Food should be ample to provide 
healthy diets for all American families. 
But eating habits are due for a change. 
The can opener may yield more frequently 
to the cookbook, and tin and paper short- 
ages may force housewives to buy more 
articles in bulk. Some details of the future 
food situation follow: 

Frying fats: Becoming scarce. Lard is 
exported in heavy quantity. Vegetable 
preparations are scarce. Housewives may 
have to preserve more bacon fat. 

Cooking oils: Olive oil will be extremely 
scarce. Coconut oil preparations are due 
to vanish. Cottonseed, linseed, peanuts, 
soy beans may provide substitutes. 

Canned fruits: Peaches, pears and apri- 
will not be canned whole. Fewer 
canned plums and prunes, less lemon and 
lime jurce. 

Canned vegetables: May be scarce in 
some items. Army is placing huge orders 
for asparagus and peas. Lend-lease wants 
tomatoes. Pack curtailed for beets, car- 
rots, pumpkin, sauerkraut and other things 
that can be packed easily outside of tins. 
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Canned meats: To be less plentiful. Pork wh d 
and bean tins have been eliminated. —_ 
Canned fish: Tuna, salmon and _ other ree 
West Coast varieties to be short. oe 
Frozen vegetables: Supplies to increase is 
Dried vegetables also will be plentiful. Int 
Spices: Pepper should be conserved; cin- Ri 
namon and other Far Eastern spices are ar 
becoming short. Mustard, home grown, is: 
plentiful. one 
Coffee: Scarcity may develop because of oie 
shipping shortage. oh 
Tea: Both lack of ships and conquest in ee 
the Far East threaten supplies. The 1] 
Cocoa: May be curtailed because of a 
shipping space. a, 
Sugar: Rationing announced. Another Physic 
year may further limit sugar that can go vital : 
into bakers’ pies and cakes, candy and ‘ary 
soft drinks. ath « 
Fresh fruits, vegetables and other foods mare 
should be plentiful in season. Production ~~ 
of meats, eggs, poultry, milk and chees §;, vn 
is increasing. techni 
Luxuries also are due for changes. To- going 
bacco promises to be almost pure domestic. §;, the 
Requirements for industrial alcohol a: Binducs 
ready are biting into gin and rum capacity cape 
and may hit whisky distilleries. Precious § jo, 
jewelry will be little affected, but cheaper Me 
types must yield metals to war industries § yi¢}, | 
Watches and clocks may be curtailed ant ¥ yyles. 
production of musical instruments has officia 
been slashed. of esc 
As a result of war, therefore, Ameti- Bot th, 











cans must find new means of transporte 
tion and recreation. They must accustom 
themselves to lower grades of clothing and 
household supplies, and adopt differen! 
cooking methods. Downright hardships, 
however, generally will be escaped. 
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Draft Law Exemptions: 
hid for Key Industries 


Deferment for ‘Necessary’ Men Engaged in Work Essential to Nation 


Creation of Specialist Corps 
to relieve desk officers 
for active service in field 


A drastic change is occurring in the 
oficial attitude toward use of American 
man power in this war. The change grows 
fom a shift of view concerning the way 
the war will have to be fought and won. 

At present: The Army is relatively 
small, made up of unmarried men of high- 
est physical standards. Any individual 
with dependents is not liable for service. 
Persons with minor physical defects are 
exempt. There is little provision to take 
advantage in the officer ranks of the 
special skills of men trained in other lines 
than fighting. 

In the future: A vast Army will take 
shape. The conclusion has been reached 
that the armies of other nations are not 
going to win this war for Americans. The 
Army and Navy are beginning to take 
men at the rate of 1,000,000 every six 
months. There is talk of an 8,000,000-man 
Army, possibly a 10,000,000-man Army. 
The Navy will take another 1,000,000. 
Sweeping changes are under way in the 
attitude toward men with dependents. 
Physical qualifications are not to be so 
vital a factor. An opportunity is to be of- 
fered to businessmen, scientists and others 
with special training that will make them 
useful to the Army or Navy. 

Personnel losses are going to be heavy 
in every industry. Administrative and 
technical as well as production staffs are 
going to be depleted of able-bodied men 
in the fighting age group—20 to 45. No 














industry and no individual plant will es- 
cape the call for man power. Only key 
men in war industries will be deferred. 

Men with dependents: At present men 
with dependents are not being drafted— 
unless dependency, in the opinion of draft 
officials, is in name only or for the purpose 
of escaping military service. One purpose 
of the Selective Service System has been 
to build an Army without disrupting fam- 
ilies. As a result, 64 per cent of the men of 
draft age have been deferred because of 
dependents. In this group are a majority 
of the workers employed in many indus- 
trial plants. 

Now the War Department is preparing 
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to ask that Congress provide funds to sup- 
port families of men in the Army and Navy 
—$53 a month for a wife and one child, 
$65 for a wife and two children. The maxi- 
mum would be $112 a month. Parents and 
children over 18 would be provided for 
from relief funds administered by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. This plan is now be- 
ing cleared through the Budget Bureau 
and soon will go to Congress for approval. 
If it is adopted, dependency no longer 
would be considered a major cause for 
deferment from military service. 

Men with physical defects: Up to now, 
about half the men without dependents are 
being rejected because of the physical 





DWIGHT F. DAVIS 
The businessman’‘s A.E. F. 


standards required by the Army. Until 
recently, no one would be accepted for 
Army service who had fewer than 12 teeth. 
Now the Army requires only that a man 
have sufficient teeth (natural or artificial) 
to eat and digest the Army ration. Eye- 
sight requirements also have been lowered. 
As the Army’s need for men grows, its 
physical standards will come down. This 
will apply to men taken for combat duty 
as well as those who are to be assigned to 
limited service behind the lines. 


Necessary men: Soon only one im- 
portant reason will remain for deferment 
from military service. That is work at a 
civilian job that is essential to the na- 
tional health, safety or interest. An em- 
ployer will be able to hold key employes 
of fighting age by proving to the satisfac- 
tion of a local draft board—or a State 
appeals board—that the particular man is 
“necessary” and that the company is doing 
essential work. For practical purposes, 
draft boards define the term “necessary” 
to mean irreplaceable. 

Volunteer recruiting: Recruiting drives 
are being continued by both the Army and 
Navy. The Navy is continuing to get all 
its personnel from volunteers. The Army 
is encouraging volunteering in order to 
get men outside the draft age—mostly 
young men 18 and 19 years old. One air- 
craft manufacturer reports the loss of 
900 men through voluntary enlistments, 
and only 100 through the Selective Service 
System. The draft board refuses to take 
key employes, but the volunteer recruiting 
stations have been taking anyone. Social 
pressure on single men to enlist is growing. 

Specialist Corps: Now a new volunteer 
recruiting drive is to begin. The Army is 
setting up a corps of specialists to be re- 
cruited from the ranks of business execu- 
tives and from industrial laboratories. 
Men with training in business, labor and 
scientific fields are needed to relieve from 
desk jobs men with military training. 
Dwight F. Davis, onetime Secretary of 
War, heads the Specialist Corps. So far 
Mr. Davis is not announcing any details. 
He has established headquarters at Room 
4312 Munitions Building in Washington 
and is working out now the functions of 
his corps and its needs. 

From what is already known, most of 
the men accepted for the Specialist Corps 
will be over the draft age of 44 years. 
Physical requirements will be flexible, de- 
pending upon the work expected from the 
individual. Corps members who are to 
serve with the troops at field bases will 
have to pass the same physical examina- 
tions as members of the Army. Recruiting 

and pay scales will conform to Civil 
Service regulations, with minimum salary 
$2,600 and the maximum about $9,000. 

Navy specialists: The Navy Depart- 
ment already has launched a program to 
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enlist businessmen for special training as 
administrative officers at naval air stations 
and aboard aircraft carriers. Special courses 
are being given the first 500 men at the 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, 
R.I. This service is open to men 27 to 42 
years old who meet regular Navy physical 
requirements. Men who successfully com- 
plete the eight-week training course will 
receive Naval Reserve commissions as 
lieutenants, junior lieutenants, 
with base pay of $1,500 and $2,000 a year, 


grade, or 


respectively. 

Officer training: The Army is getting 
ready to open its officer training program 
to married men. About 75,000 new officers 
are needed for the zround forces this vear. 
To fill this demand. married men are to be 
permitted to volunteer through their local 
draft boards. If the volunteer is 
“necessary” man in his civilian occupation 
and can pass the Army physical examina- 
tion, the applicant will be inducted into 
the Army. First he will get four months’ 
regular Army training at an Army camp. 
After that, if he has impressed his officers 
as a man suitable for officer training, he 
will be sent to a special school from which 
he will be graduated, if successful, with a 
commission. If the volunteer is unsuccess- 
ful, he will be relieved of active duty on 
his own request. 


not a 


Under Army regulations, no man over 
29 can serve in the field as a second lieu- 
tenant; no man over 35 as a first leuten- 
ant, and no man over 42 as a captain. 
Army pay for a second lieutenant is $1,500, 
for a first lieutenant $2,000 and for a cap- 
tain $2,400. Various allowances are paid 
when they 
camp or at an Army post. 

Key industries: War industries and key 


to officers are stationed in 


civilian industries will lose men to these 
recruiting campaigns. Selective 
System has little control over volunteer 
recruiting. In the drive for. speeialists, the 
Army and Navy have priority over any ci- 
vilian employer. The law itself does not 
permit blanket exemption of employes in 
any industry. 

Selective Service headquarters is aiding 
key industries to retain the services of 
necessary employes by keeping _ local 
boards informed of the occupations in 
which there are critical shortages of men. 


Service 


Commercial air lines have received help 
for pilots and ground crews; so have air 
training schools accredited by the Civil 





join the NAVY 


NAVY PECRUITING POSTER 


IS SUCCESSFUL IN GETTING PLENTY OF VOLUNTEER MAN POWER FOR NEW WARSHIPS 


Aeronautics Authority. Local boards haye 
been requested to give full consideration 





to claims for deferment of men engaged 
in agriculture. Merchant marine sailors, 
local boards have been told, may well be 
considered as engaged in the active defense 
of the country. Key men in the mainte. 
nance of harmonious labor relations in war 
industries may be considered “necessary,* 
as may certain employes of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Rumors that baseball players have been 
given blanket deferment or that employes 
of the motion picture industry have be¢n 
exempted from military service are not 
true. President Roosevelt gave public ap. 
proval to continuation of professional 
baseball during the war, but no directive 
been from Selective Service 
headquarters requesting deferment of any 
baseball players. The motion picture in 
vistry has been recognized as essential 
to the nationa, .nterest, dut each emn!s7 
of that industry remains subject to the 
draft unless he is proved to be a necessary 


has issued 


man. 

The future: As the demand for men in- 
creases, even the key industries will fed 
the pinch. Col. Joseph F. Battley, chief 
of man power for the Under Secretary of 
War, has warned employers: 

“Just as there are shortages of skilled 
men in industry, so is there a definite 
limit to the pool of men with the neces- 
sary age and physical qualifications for 
modern combat There are just so 
many of them, and the day may very 
well come when every one of them who is 


capable of bearing arms must do so. This 
may have to be done without regard to 
other qualifications he may possess, which 
particularly qualify him in industry.” 
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Proposed law for 
assuring protection 
against prosecution 


An all-out war effort by American in- 
dustry is being hampered by federal anti- 
trust laws. Businessmen who comply with 
Government requests to co-operate in 
geeding production still fear prosecution 
for possible violations of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. 

This situation is causing increasing con- 
em among officials of the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Commerce. 
The Council, in fact, has recommended 
action by Congress to amend the laws to 
give businessmen the desired protection. 

Reason for the dilemma is this: WPB 
wants U.S. industry to co-operate by pool- 

ing resources, sharing trade secrets, licens- 
5 competitors, exchanging tools and raw 
materials, and, in many instances, to com- 
bine facilities to fulfill war contracts. 

But businessmen who comply with these 
official requests may run afoul of anti- 
trust laws. These laws prohibit combina- 
tions in restraint of trade and are being 
vigorously enforced by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold. Furthermore, 
industrialists learned in the Madison, Wis., 
oil case that promises of Government offi- 
cals are no guarantee against prosecution 
and conviction. In that case, oil companies 
were held to have violated the law for 
continuing to take actions recommended 
in the first instance during the days of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act when 
antitrust laws were suspended temporarily. 

What has been done. WPB officials 
have attempted to step around antitrust 
barriers by obtaining the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s approval for some co-operative ac- 
tion, but they admit they have fallen short 
of complete success. The Attorney General 
said combinations and agreements first 
sponsored by Government agencies would 
not result in prosecutions, but business in- 
terests were warned not to observe such 
programs to the letter. 

A recent example has come to light. To 
fonserve rubber, the Office of Defense 
Transportation is encouraging local re- 
tailers to pool delivery services. Retailers 
immediately raised the antitrust issue. 
1, ODT went to the Attorney General and 
learned, in substance, that: 

Pooled deliveries are not in themselves 
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—Sessis & Deine ‘ 
ATTORNEY GENERAL ARNOLD 
... to trust or bust? 


violations of antitrust laws. However, re- 
tailers are warned not to use pooled serv- 
ices to injure competitors; not to force 
competitors into combinations and not to 
discriminate between customers to whom 
delivery service is extended. These re- 
strictions fail to assure retailers that any 
plans will make them completely free from 
antitrust action in the future. 

Also: Competitors who feel that co-op- 
eration has injured them, still may sue in 
court for treble damages in a civil action. 

What is needed. After outlining posi- 
tive steps to achieve all-out production, 
the Business Advisory Council in a report 
to the Secretary of Commerce, said: 

“The final problem is the purely nega- 
tive one of removing the legalistic dead 
hand from efforts to clear the decks for all- 
out production. It is admitted that anti- 
trust procedures have been devised in 
order to avoid supposed worse evils, but, 
if we are to fulfill the blueprint for victory 
given us by the President, we must find 
better procedures in order to get more ef- 
fectiveness. 

“It is understood that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is willing to relax his participation in 
procedures to the extent of request made 
to him by WPB. This is an important step, 
but not in itself a cure of any substantial 
nature. 

“The reason for resorting to the At- 


ANTITRUST LAWS AND ALL-OUT EFFORT 


Difficulties of Business in Co-operating for Speed-Up of Production 


torney General in the first place for clear- 
ances was the need for some protection to 
enable competitors to co-operate in doing 
whatever they were asked to do. If the 
Attorney General’s omission from the pic- 
ture also omits the protection, the dead 
hand of legalistic fears will still be a re- 
straining influence of importance. Many of 
those whose full co-operation is needed are 
now in court on antitrust charges for co- 
operating or have recently been indicted 
for co-operation. Indictments by succeed- 
ing Administrations might be prevented, 
but treble damage suits are uncontrollable 
by any Attorney General. 

“It should be noted that price collusion 
will not be a problem due to special legis- 
lation as to price ceilings. 

“The antitrust laws cannot be suspended 
by administrative interpretation. This 
point has been brought home with great 
force by the Supreme Court in the Madi- 
son oil case, and the clear implication of 
that case was that Congress must be called 
upon for aid if the antitrust laws ever fail 
to satisfy the obvious requirements of 
justice or the obvious public interest re- 
quired at a given moment. 

“The minimum required to meet this 
situation is authority to the President from 
Congress to enable the President, or those 
to whom he delegates such authority, to 
effectively sanction co-operation in the war 
effort for the duration of the emergency, in 
such programs in connection with indus- 
trial organization as might be deemed by 
him desirable in the interests of maximum 
war production.” 

To achieve this purpose, the Council 
suggests the following law: 

“The President is hereby authorized to 
request or approve any co-operative effort 
found desirable in the interest of increas- 
ing or maintaining production of military 
or other essential products required by the 
national safety. The authority of the Presi- 
dent hereunder may be delegated to any 
agency of the United States responsible for 
the execution of any part of the war pro- 
gram. No action taken pursuant to the re- 
quest of or approval by the President or 
any agency of the United States hereunder 
in connection with the war program shall 
be deemed a violation of the antitrust laws 
of the United States or the Federal Trade 
Commission Act unless such request or ap- 
proval has been withdrawn and notice of 
such withdrawal has been communicated 
to the person or persons so acting.” 
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Shift in High Command: 
New Army, Navy Chiefs 


Jolts to Tradition as Both Services Strive for More Efficiency 





Lower ages of generals bureaus who grew up in the service in the What has happened in the Navy is that 
a High ki era of big ships and big guns and little faith Admiral Harold R. Stark has been lifted 
in top posts. Igh-ranking in the airplane. But the Admiral is working — out of the Picture as Chief of Naval Oper. 


admirals who are fliers quietly to create a fast-working agency of ations. In his stead will serve Admird 
his own underneath the shell of the old Horne, working closely with Admiral King, 

Gold braid and tradition are slowly be- bureaus, to simplify operations so that he Rear Admiral Russell Willson is chief of 
ing pushed aside in the Army and Navy to — can expect the bureaus to give a quick re- staff to Admiral King, a selection made iy 


get into posts of command admirals and — sponse to the demands a fighting admiral December, two days after Admiral King 
generals who are trained with modern may lay upon them in taking the war to took over as Commander in Chief of the 
weapons to win the war. The Army has — the enemy. In each of the old bureaus, Fleet. A month ago, Vice Admiral Samud 





‘ been pruned to three active branches. The | Admiral’ King is plecing, or picking, his Robinson became “he production boss ty 
/ Navy, by shifts in men and duties, is try- own men to see that he gets what he command the Navy’s shipbuilding pro 
ing to get speed and power in its drive. wants from that bureau quickly. gram. Admiral King will make other addi 
Neither has wholly completed the job, The changes, somewhat less obvious — tions to his own staff as he goes along and 
either in Washington or in the field. than those in the Army, are aimed more at he may go so far as to lift entire agencies 
Admiral Ernest Joseph King, working — getting speedy action than they are at the out of bureaus and attach them to his staff 
through the Navy’s cumbersome bureau — separation of the air force from other ele- The shifts in the Navy since war started tiey; 
system, is becoming the real boss of the ments of the fighting machine. Admiral have already chanzed several of the ; 
: Navy. His effort has been to make the King himself wears the wings of a flier. bureau chiefs and nave vastly affected 
old bureau system work. In the Army, Rear Admiral Frederick Joseph Horne, their work in other ways. From the of 
where the bureaus were not so deeply the man he picked to run the Bureau of down, the war is being un in the Navy by; 
entrenched, whole sections now are being Naval mg for him, is another one Admiral King: eon hig, bald; a triple. 
wiped out in trimming the organization to of the Navy’s handful of flying admirals. threat man for the Navy. He worked with subm 
three divisions. The Navy still has its There has been no advertised move submarines in the first Heskd War. leaaill face 
seven bureaus, plus an Office of Naval toward a supreme command. But the old — to fly in the 20s and came through the § deme 
Operations and an Office of the Judge Joint Army and Navy Board has been sup-  Navy’s air corps to become chief of the @ thro 
Advocate General. planted by the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, which Bureau of Aeronautics in 1933; has com § resul 
The effect of the Army changes just brings Generals Marshall (land) and Ar-  manded aircraft for the base force, the of N 
“ made is to pull the age average down and nold (air) and Admiral King. (sea) to- hattle force and the scouting force: and Se 
put younger men into posts of command. — gether to work out plans for the nation’s he spent the last two years working with J tion 
So far, the Navy’s age level—all the way — forces. The Army and Navy planning and © surface craft as commander of the patrol J Tsp 
down—has been little altered. In the main, intelligence sections are brought together force and later of the Atlantic Fleet. Most } velt. 
Admiral King is dealing with men in the — under this joint arrangement. _ of his life has been spent with eithe 4 Nav 
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THESE MEN LEAD AMERICA’S STREAMLINED ARMY 


Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold 


Air Force Commander 


Maj. Gen. J. T. McNarney 
Deputy Chief of Staff 


submarines or aircraft, but he knows sur- 
face craft also. A tough disciplinarian, he 
demands perfection of his men and _ will 
throw tradition out the window 
results. He has the respect and confidence 
of Navy men. He is 63. 

Secretary Knox: Has only general direc- 
tion over Admiral King. The Admiral is 
responsible directly to President Roose- 
velt. The Chicago publisher who runs the 
Navy Department sometimes attends war 
council meetings at the White House, but 
not always, though he keeps in close touch 
with the Admiral. Mr. Knox’s job is an 
administrative one, the purpose of which 
is to help the Admiral get what he needs 
out of the Navy Department to keep the 
ships fighting. He is 66. 

Rear Admiral Willson: Tall, slender, 
with an almost boyish face and white hair, 
he is a strategist and communications ex- 
pert. He stands closest to Admiral King 
in running the Navy’s side of the war. He 
won a medal for writing codes and han- 
ding communications in the last war, 
studied strategy at the Naval War College, 
went on a naval mission to Brazil, was 
superintendent of the Naval Academy for 


to get 


P the year of 1941. He is 54. 











Rear Admiral Horne: Fought in 15 en- 
gagements in the Spanish-American War. 
He spent four years covering the World 
War period as naval attache in Tokyo; 
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General George Marshall 
Chief of Staff 


Lieut. Gen. L. J. McNair 


Ground Force Commander 


Lieut. Gen. B. B. Somervell 
Supply Commander 


later studied strategy at the Navy War 
College and the Army War College, stud- 
ied flying at Pensacola. He has commanded 
the Saratoga and various aircraft units of 
the Fleet. He is 62. 

Vice Admiral Robinson: A tall, lean, 
scholarly engineer, he has the job of turn- 
ing out the ships for Admiral King to 
fight. He is chief of a new Office of Pro- 
curement and Material which gives him 
general supervision over the production of 
ships, planes, ordnance and general pro- 
curement. Already, he had charge of the 
ship-building program. The change simply 
broadened his authority and changed his 
title. One of the reasons for the change 
was that he was finishing his ships so far 
ahead of time, the other bureaus were un- 
able to supply apparatus as fast as was 
needed. He is 59. 

On the Army side, though General 
George C. Marshall has no broader power 
than does Admiral King, he may have a 
freer hand to use it. President Roosevelt 
has never been Assistant Secretary of War; 
his field was the Navy and things nautical. 
Ship prints are his hobby. The top men on 
the Army side are: 

General Marshall: Chief of staff; from 
Virginia Military Institute, not West Point. 
He is 61, has been in the Army 40 years; 
in the Philippines; studied 
taught at the Leavenworth Army Schools; 


served and 


set the stage for the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive in the World War by moving, at 
night, 600,000 men, 93,000 animals and 
shells for 3,980 guns into position opposite 
the enemy. He spent three years in China 
in the ’20s and spent the ’30s at various 
posts in this country. He is a lank, freckled 
infantryman who still has an enthusiasm 
for the ground Army with which he has 
had most of his experience. 

Secretary Henry L. Stimson: A veteran 
of three Cabinets. He co-operates with 
General Marshall and takes an active part 
in Army affairs, even to the extent of 
making inspection trips into the field. The 
Secretary, 74, was Secretary of War for 
President Taft and Secretary of State for 
President Hoover. He deals with policy, 
not operations. 

Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold: Com- 
mander of the Army Air Force. Was one of 
the Army’s first fliers. He learned from 
the Wright brothers in 1911 and became 
an instructor for the Army. He is 55. 

Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair: Com- 
mander of the ground forces; an artillery- 
man. He saw service in France in the 
first World War; won a medal then for 
“correctly estimating the changing con- 
ditions and requirements of military tac- 


tics.” He studied later at the Army War 
College, taught at its general service 


school and was commandant of its staff 


school. It was General McNair who lec- 
tured other generals on their errors in 
1941 war maneuvers. He is 58. 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell: Com- 
mander of the services of supply, an en- 
gineer who served with the supply divi- 
sion in the first World War in France and 
Germany. Was an honor student at com- 
mand and staff schools, studied at the War 
College; handled many engineering assign- 
ments. He won a citation for the speed 
with which he turned out buildings for 
soldiers in this war. He is 49. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney: 
Deputy chief of staff. He is an Air Corps 
veteran who taught, fought and observed 
at Avord, Toul, Chateau-Thierry, St. 
Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne; has studied since 
at command and staff schools and the War 
College, taught at others, commanded fly- 
ing and 
worked with the war plans division and 
He is 48. 

The changes have put fliers among the 
top stack officers in both Army and Navy 


schools bombardment groups, 


on joint planning committees. 


to help chart policy. Departmental set- 
ups have been simplified, more in the 
Army than in the Navy. Younger officers 
have gone into the top group in the Army. 
But each grade in the Navy is a required 
takes about 35 years 
to 


are 


course of study. 


of studying to go from ensign 


admiral. Few get there before they 
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CEASELESS ATTACK: JAPAN’‘S 


BLUEPRINT FOR VICTORY 


Failure of Washington Strategists to Grasp Tokyo’s Basic Plan 


Seized document as guide 
to course of war. Growing 
belief in need for offensive 


Japan, with an empire won, is set to 
push on to new and greater conquests. The 
100 days’ campaign in the Southwest Pacif- 
ic proved a triumph. And now there is to 
be no stopping the Japanese drive in Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Russia or Alaska— 
except as that drive is smashed by superior 
force. 

The reason for Japan’s dominant posi- 
tion is found by U.S. strategists to be 
written plainly in the story of her victories: 
Japan’s whole war plan is based on the of- 
fensive use of military power. Her method 
is to strike, and keep striking without let- 
up. Japan neither plans nor acts in terms 
of defense. Each gain is used as a foot- 
hold for new advances. Every hill or is- 
land or harbor won is converted quickly 
into a base for further operations. Japan’s 
enemies are kept reeling backward. 

Armchair strategists who sit behind 
Washington desks and conclude that Japan 
is “overextending” herself, or that her of- 
fensive gradually must peter out of its own 
weight, are found not to grasp Japan’s own 
motive and point of view. Maj. Gen. H. 
Gordon Bennett, who commanded the Aus- 
tralian forces in Malaya, declared the se- 
cret of the success of Japan’s strategy is 
its simplicity. Yet many others are found 
by officials here not to grasp the core of 
the simple idea of ceaseless attack. 

Today the existence of Japan’s offensive 
strategy should not be an amazing <is- 
covery. Events serve as both a proof of 
the plan outlined by Japanese writers in 
the past and a test of the plan’s results. 
Japan is set to pounce on Australia. She 
is massing men at the gates of India. She 
is cutting the Burma Road and is prepar- 
ing to throttle China. She waits only her 
chosen moment to strike at Russia and 
invade Alaska. These things already are 
happening, or are plainly forecast. 

Long before launching their lightning 
offensives, the Japanese began telling 
about their aims and even revealing their 
proposed methods of attack. The United 
States Navy for years has had knowledge 
of Japan’s ideas and plans. But men at 
the top have not taken those puns seri- 
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ously until now. One book of instructions 
given to Japanese naval officers no later 
than 1940 came into possession of Sena- 
tor Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa, member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, and a trans- 
lati8n by a Korean was turned over to 
the Navy Department. A second and 
earlier document is the famous memorial 
of: Premier Tanaka to the Emperor in 
1927. Though frequently denounced by 
the Japanese as a forgery, the Tanaka 
memorial is indicated to be genuine by the 
course of events since it appeared. 

These documents reveal Japan’s fixed 
purpose to strike and keep on. striking 
until her war is won. Surprises far more 
startling than any thus far are in store 
for the United Nations unless Japan’s of- 
fensives can be smashed, these writings 
indicate. Japan’s present conquests are 
shown to be minor when compared to her 
further ambitions. She plans to conquer 
the continent of Australia, to overrun In- 
dia, to put China under the yoke and to 
attack Russia. Her purpose is to push on 
across India to the Near East and into 
Europe itself. Her plans call for knock- 
United States naval bases, for 
striking at the Panama Canal, for invad- 
ing American coasts and for destroying 


ing out 


SENATOR THOMAS POINTS THE BOMBER‘S WAY 
Target—Japan’s industrial heart 


Japan’s offensive strategy, as described to 
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the centers of American military power. 


her own naval officers, calls for smashing 
the United States Navy, as insurance of 
the permanence of Japanese domination 
of the Pacific and as a guarantee of Ja- 
pan’s position as a world power. 

The military basis of the whole Japa- 
nese plan is to seize the offensive and keep 
it. This is made especially plain in the 
book of instructions for Japanese naval 
officers obtained by Senator Gillette. The 
hook describes in detail how Japan, with 
a weaker fleet, could win against the more 
powerful United States Navy. 

“Extremely advantageous though Ja- 
pan’s position is for defense,” the Japa- 
nese officers were told, “the inferiority of 
the Japanese military strength tells that 
defensive tactics alone will not be ade- 
quate for Japan to meet the situation. 
Instead, Japan should, if possible, grasp 
the initiative and take offensive action so 
as to disintegrate the U.S. Navy and an- 
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nihilate it, thus reducing the U.S. fighting 
strength step by step.” 

Japan’s offensive strategy then is un- 
folded in this book point by point. When 
written, it was a plan on paper. Now it is 
a campaign partly carried out. Here are 
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st forth the projects for the attack on 
Pearl Harbor; the seizure of the Philippines; 
the invasion of all the South Sea Islands; 
the capture of Singapore; and the opening 
of the way for Japan’s fleet to challenge 
British sea power in the Indian Ocean. 

Even the place of treacherous diplomacy 
in Japan’s strategy, and its part in giving 
Japan control of Wake and Guam are 
hinted in this guide for Japanese officers. 

“At the same time,” the instructions 
say, “steps should be taken by Japan to 
capture all U.S. bases which will serve as 
steppingstones for the U.S. expeditionary 
fleet on its way to the Western Pacific. The 
custom of Japanese diplomacy under the 
system of new order being to act under the 
colors, it will be possible for the Japanese 
Navy to take such measures as the oc- 
casion demands.” 

Surprise and swift offensive blows in 
Japanese strategy were carefully planned 
to place Japan in control of all the sur- 
rounding bases from which she might be 
attacked. The aim was to accomplish this 
before the United States Fleet could reach 
the Philippines, this book reveals. This 
done, the American Fleet is pictured as 
being under a great disadvantage in try- 
ing to retake the Pacific island bases one 
by one. The supply problem of such a fleet 
action is described in great detail. The 
Japanese believe that, through their of- 
fensive strategy at the outset, they may 
place the U.S. Fleet under such a handi- 
cap of supply and distance that, when it 
does make the attack on Japan, the Amer- 
ican Fleet may be destroyed. 

“An inferior navy,” the Japanese strat- 
egy teaches, “in possession of the geo- 
graphical advantage, will make compen- 
sation for its inferior fighting strength by 
offensive tactics, provided the geographi- 
cal advantage is skillfully utilized by it, 
and it will finally capture the trophy.” 
The Japanese cite their own successes in 
the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
wars, and the British losses in the battle 
of Jutland to prove that a smaller naval 
force can win if it takes the offensive. 
Against the United States, they called of- 
fensive strategy their only hope. 

From the first day of the war, the Axis 
nations have held the offensive. A doc- 
trine of the superiority of defensive tac- 
ties had high advocates in France and 
England. In America, the public leaned 
strongly to a tiny defensive Army and a 
one-ocean Navy. Preparedness measures 
lagged even with war rampant elsewhere 
in the world. The lend-lease program is 
defensive, to gain time and hold the lines 
while the U.S. prepares. Now the United 
Nations are on the defensive on a world- 
wide front. Even the offensive plans worked 
out by the U.S. Navy are not yet used be- 
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cause the Fleet is divided, the two-ocean 
Navy is not built, the losses at Pearl Har- 
bor were heavy and whatever plans had 
been laid to go out and find the enemy 
and destroy him were completely upset. 

But now this country is beginning to 
talk in terms of offensive warfare. Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief 
of the Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations, announces his agreement with 
the book title that “Defense Will Not Win 
This War.” General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, and Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson agree with Admiral 
King. In Europe, Russia is pressing her 


new 





-Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GILLETTE 


.. . forewarned was not forearmed 


offensive. And Lieut. Gen. A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, commander of the Canadian 


forces in England, calls for opening up a 
new western front in Europe. 

In the Pacific, the appeal for the United 
States to strike out with an offensive op- 
eration against Japan is rising. Hope is still 
held for an offensive to General 
MacArthur’s army. Hard-pressed Australia 
is asking for this country to launch an at- 
tack strong enough to relieve the pres- 
sure upon her. China is renewing appeals 
for a fleet of bombers that could hammer 
at Japan’s sea lines of communication and 
attack the war industries in Japan’s 
crowded Southern cities, 


relieve 


The attack must be carried by American 
bombing planes directly to the industrial 
heart of Japan’s war production, declares 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Dem.), of 
Utah. Senator Thomas speaks from knowl- 
edge gained in five years’ service as a mis- 
sionary in Japan and many more years of 
study of Japan’s civil and military insti- 
tutions. The heart of Japan’s war effort is 
Tokyo. That is exactly where the bomb- 
ing should begin, Senator Thomas asserts. 
In the Utah bombs 
dropped there would force Japan to draw 
back, to pull in her extended lines for de 
fense of the exposed homeland, and in this 
way such a bombing might 
of 50,000 United 
the island bases for launching a naval at- 
tack at Guam, Wake and the Philippines 
are lost to Japan. But the advantages of 
the Aleutian Islands in the relatively fog 
free summer months are being urged in- 


Senator’s opinion, 


save the lives 
Nations soldiers. True, 


sistently as the alternative springboard for 
sea and air attack. 

The question of when the United States 
Navy will be ready to swing into an of 
fensive in the Pacific remains unanswered 
Whether Australia be held, whether 
China can survive and whether India can 


can 


be saved by defensive tactics, only time 
and events will reveal. But the Japanese 
writings prove that these are critical areas 
in Japan’s plans to spread her conquests 
over the world. These writings show that 
Japan plans to take them and make them 
bases for new and wider offensives. “Hav- 
ing China’s entire resources at our dis- 
posal,” Premier Baron Tanaka wrote in 
his memorial, “we shall proceed to conquer 
India, the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Cen 
tral Asia, and even Europe.” 

British defeats in Norway, Greece and 
Libya the United Nations 
cautious about launching offensives until 
fully ready. Admiral King sounds a warn- 
ing note. 

“We have got to have more warships, 
more planes, more guns, more of every- 


have made 


thing,” he says, referring chiefly to the 
Pacific. “Meanwhile, I think it would be 


trite for me to say that we are going to 
do the best we can with what we’ve got.” 

And President Roosevelt says that the 
$1,100,000,000 of lend-lease material ac- 
tually exported in the first year “falls far 
short of what is needed to turn the tide 
toward victory.” 

A trend toward offensive strategy in 
this country’s military thinking has _ be- 
gun. Yet, as between the United States 
and Japan, this country’s attitude still is 
far over on the defensive side. The Ameri- 
can idea is that lack of preponderant mili- 
tary strength requires defensive strategy. 
The Japanese idea is that such a lack 
makes offensive strategy essential. 
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OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE AXIS? 


Agreement That Allies Must ae Order to Win the War 


Wide differences among 
editors as to whether 
to attack now or wait 


The United Nations must adopt an of- 
fensive strategy against the Axis in order 
to win the majority of 
But there are 
wide differences of opinion as to timing. 
Some editors demand that such a course 
be taken now, while others warn that pre- 
mature action might be disastrous. 

“Nothing can be fighting 
hopeless, defensive actions against an en- 
emy who can select his own time and 
place,” declares the La (Wis.) 
Tribune and Leader Press (Ind.). The 
Salem = (Mass.) News  (Ind.) 
hopes that “the period of defensive opera- 
tions will soon come to an end, and that 
the U.S. and Britain may, in the near 
future, be able to strike and strike hard.” 

Several editors point out that morale 
on the home front is a factor in military 


war, the great 


commenting editors agree. 


gained by 


( ‘rc ysse 


Evening 


decisions. The Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette 
(Ind.) believes: “If the morale of the 


people in this country is to be maintained 
and kept from faltering, sooner or later 
aggressive tactics must be employed by 
our forces in this war.” The Portsmouth 
(O.) Times (Ind. Rep.) interprets public 
demand for more aggressive tactics as 
dissatisfaction with “the master plan of 
fighting delaying actions till the enemy 
can be overwhelmed everywhere at once.” 
The Times adds: “This plan is not suited 
to the national character.” 


Louis Star-Times 


Bishop in St. 
Na 













A MEASURE LONG OVERDUE 
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DESIRED REPLACEMENTS 


The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
quotes President Roosevelt’s statement 
that the war can be won only by contact 
with the enemies and attack upon them, 
and comments: “These are welcome words. 
The American people will not wish to 
push their Government into rash ad- 
ventures, but they will cheer the bold 
thrust whenever it is possible.” 

The Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.) calls 
for an immediate, all-out offensive: “If we 
are the champion it is time to show it now, 
with a fighting heart in our factories, on 
the field and in our homes. It is time for 
us to come out swinging hard, using every 


White in Rochester Democrat & & Chronicle 












* strategy of the 


kind of wallop we can throw.” With more 
restraint, but in the same vein, the Sap 
Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) maintains: 
“The United States must stop the Japa. 
nese conquest from pressing beyond Java 
without counting the cost and without 


flinching from the risks.” 
Other editors are more cautious. “I 
may be another year before the United 


Nations are in a position to wage offensive 
warfare on a big scale,” says the Wheeling 


(W.Va.) News Register (Rep.). The 
Helena (Mont.) Independent (Ind) 
agrees, commenting: “We simply are not 
ready just yet.” 


Small-scale offensives now are urged by 
the Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) as 
a means of harassing enemy communica- 
tions and giving the United Nations the 
opportunity to up supplies. The 
Monitor observes: “Japan is now spread 
out so she can be put on the defensive. 
Picking their spots, the United Nations 
can concentrate plenty in plenty of time 
for naval or air victories which would be- 
gin to turn the scales in the Pacific.” 


bring 


The Savannah (Ga.) Morning Neus 
(Ind.) urges waiting until the time is 


right for decisive action, and adds that 
“the tremendous responsibility for victory 
or defeat rests with the commander in 
chief, his admirals and generals. ” Other 
newspapers echo this latter view, among 
them the Hamilton (N.Y.) Journal (Ind.) 
which says: “We must remember that the 
United Nations is in the 
hands of military men who have devoted 
their lives to such matters.” 


Kirby in New York Post 
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“ FELLOW MANUFACTURER , 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


Press Demands 
For Price Curbs 


A conflict in Administration attitude— 
opposing measures to boost farm prices 
while failing to indorse the placing of 
ceilings on wages—is seen by a majority 
of the commenting press. Editors generally 
agree that prompt action to check rising 
prices is needed, and contend that, to be 
effective, control must apply to all groups, 
particularly workers’ wages and agricul- 
tural prices. 

Quoting President Roosevelt’s statement 
that the fight against inflation “is not 
fought with bullets or with bombs, but 
is equally vital,” the Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) declares: “It ap- 
plies to all groups, labor unions and busi- 
ness as well as farmers.” Similarly, the 
Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.) says: “If in- 
flation is to be halted, we must have an 
adequate system of price control, including 
ceilings over wages and farm prices, which 
are two of the most important factors in 
the price structure as a whole.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) points 
out: “When food prices rise, that invites 
arise in wage costs, which means an in- 
crease in the costs of manufactured prod- 
ucts. When manufactured products rise, 
parity prices automatically advance. The 
costs of living rise again, and the cycle is 
complete.” The Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.), however, asks why President Roose- 
velt opposes measures to boost farm prices 
yet does not indorse the placing of a ceil- 
ing over wages, observing: “A definite at- 
titude on the part of the Government must 
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RATHER THIS THAN 


HITLER! 


be established shortly if the war effort is 
to flourish.” 

The Pueblo (Colo.) Star Chieftain 
(Ind.), noting a _ conflict the 
President’s stand on farm prices and his 
failure to ask 
wage payments for more than forty hours 
of work a week, declares: “It just doesn’t 
add up to a square deal,” while the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Palladium-Item (Ind. Rep.) 
asks: “Why should the President single 
out the farmers for special punishment?” 

That much of the factory workers’ high 
pay is due to overtime is the contention 


of the Rock Island (TIl.) (Ind.), 


between 


suspension of overtime 


Argus 


i 


~~ 
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, ot 2 - By 
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“BETTER HELP, UNCLE!’ 





hang 
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SEE WHAT YOU’RE HATCHING? 


which argues that the “pay check of the 
average worker has climbed faster and 
farther than living costs.” And the Chi- 


cago Journal of Commerce (Ind.), dis- 
puting the contentions of “self-styled” 
liberals, that increased wages need not 


mean higher costs in that wages increases 
invariably can be absorbed by the em- 
ployer out of great accruing 
from an enlarged volume of business, de- 
“In normal times this is true. It 
is never true, however, when the increased 
volume of business means a dispropor- 
tionate increase in worker personnel, or 
when unions demand more money for less 
work.” 

Asserting that, as our war industry gets 
into full swing the short work week with 
overtime provisions is going to have a 
greater inflationary pull than the demands 
of the farm bloc, the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News (Dem.) calls for firm action 
to block inflation at its origin. “The differ- 
ence between the President and Congress,” 
observes the News, “is that the former is 
willing to incur the enmity of the farm 
bloc if he is sure of the political favor of 
the labor bloc, whereas Congress has not 
the courage to stand for the welfare of the 
country in the face of either.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.), noting that the Administration 
owes much of its political popularity to 
the votes of the farmers and trade union- 
ists, comments: “Here is a problem which 
the President and his top advisers will have 
to work out with the groups in question. 
They need to understand as they approach 
it that inflation, or its prevention, is in 
their hands and that a point has been 
and warnings 


earnings 


clares: 


reached where discussion 


must give way to strong action.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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(President Roosevelt has just er‘ered his tenth year 
as Chief Executive. But Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada is serving his sixt>enth year. Canada 
has the right of removal and Mr. King has been out of 
office twice during a span of 21 years. The existence of 
this right makes for efficient government even though 
the power of removal is not often exercised. This 
ed’ drial is as pertincnt today as when first published.) 


From The United States News of Nov. 7, 1938 


Now that the 1938 election campaign is over, the 
nation looks toward 1940. 

The issue is not, as so many people suppose, wheth- 
er Franklin Roosevelt should have a third term but 
whether any President should serve the people for 
twelve years or even more. 

If we can look at the matter dispassionately—and in 
a question of such grave importance, personalities 
should be brushed aside—the query is whether twelve 
years is too long a period of service for any man at the 
head of the Government of the United States. 


IS 12 YEARS’ Viewed impersonally, why 
SERVICE TOO LONG should we object to a term of 
FOR A PRESIDENT? twelve years for a President 

when we applaud the man who 
can serve four or even five terms as the governor of 
a large State? 

Why do we speak so approvingly of a United States 
Senator who is elected and re-elected to serve five 
terms, or 30 years? 

It certainly cannot be that we object to a particular 
period of years. Rather do our objections go directly 
to the powers of the Presidency. For my part I am as 
strongly opposed to the autocratic powers in a single 
term of four years as I am to the exercise of those 
powers for an 8-year or 12-year term. 

Once you strike at the root of the problem and cor- 
rect the weakness in our system of executive domina- 
tion, that moment you readily settle the question of 
presidential tenure. 

To put it another way, there can be little objection 
to any man serving the American people as Chief 
Executive for 12 years or even 16 years, provided the 
American people can recall such a President at any 
time that he ceases to serve the interests of the people 
as expressed by a majority. Woodrow Wilson aptly 
said: 


PRESIDENTIAL TENURE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


“<T 


I“-ur years is too long a term for a President 
who is not the true spokesman of the people, who 
is imposed upon and does not lead. ... 

“It seems to me that the present position of the 
Presidency in our actual system, as we use it, is 
quite abnormal and must lead eventually into 
something very different. 

“He is expected by the Nation to be the leader 
of his Party as well as the Chief Executive officer 
of the Government, and the country will take no 
excuses from him. He must play the part and 
play it successfully or lose the country’s con- 
fidence. He must be prime minister, as much con- 
cerned with the guidance of legislation as with the 
just and orderly execution of law, and he is the 
spokesman of the Nation in everything, even in 
the most momentous and most delicate dealings 
of the Government with foreign nations. 

“Why in such circumstances should he be re- 
sponsible to no one for four long years? All the 
people’s legislative spokesmen in the House of 
Representatives and one-third of their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate are brought to book every 
two years; why not the President, if he is to be the 
leader of the party and the spokesman of policy? 

“Sooner or later, it would seem, he must be 
made answerable to opinion in a somewhat more 
informal and intimate fashion—answerable, it 
may be, to the Houses whom he seeks to lead, 
either personally or through a Cabinet, as well as 
to the people for whom they speak. But that is 
a matter to be worked out—as it inevitably will 
be—in some natural American way which we 
cannot yet even predict.” 

The sovereign power in America is vested in the 
people. So long as their national legislature is free and 
unfettered, there can be no dictatorship at least for 
more than four years at a time. 

But is Congress unfettered under the present system 
and isn’t even our plan of biennial elections a weak 
check on the Executive and one-man government 
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rather than a protection for popular government? 
We say that every two years the entire House of 
Representatives changes if the people so desire. But 
only one-third of the Senate is up for election. What 
then, is the power of the President in the interim’ 
During his four-year term he is stronger than two 
thirds of the House of Representatives and strongef 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 





(anadian system has worked well—Renewal of suggestion for constitutional 
amendment to provide the U. S. with a system that will make Con- 


gress and the Executive instantly responsible to the people. 


than the Senate up to the point that he commands one 
less vote than the necessary two-thirds to override his 
veto. His appointees to policy-making offices and 
presidentially-controlled commissions and boards are 
not subject to recall for four years. 

So if a President can persuade by one means or an- 
other a simple majority of Congress to pass a law, 
his veto can prevent repeal or any modification what- 
Isoever by amendment unless fully two-thirds of both 
Houses concur. This is legislative rigidity with a 
vengeance. 

Such a veto power surpasses in actual potentiality 
the so-called tyranny of a 5 to 4 decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States because at least in 
that instance five persons must concur in the decision 
whereas in the effective veto of legislation as against a 

ll call in which only one vote less than two-thirds 
f both Houses is cast, the judgment of a single per- 
sonality in the White House is enough to checkmate 
the will of the people. 

To me, therefore, this question of three terms comes 
up for discussion at an opportune time when the 
country may well consider seriously a constitutional 
amendment which should by no means be aimed at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition to serve a third term but 
should permit him or anybody else to be elected if the 
people want him subject only to recall at any time 
after two years of tenure. 


DUAL SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT HAS 
BEEN ALTERED 


It will be suggested at once that 
if the President can control the 
elections by use of federal funds 
he can perpetuate himself in 
power and thus dictatorship can be legalized by con- 
stitutional method. But in any constitutional amend- 
ment permitting indefinite tenure and providing for 
recall, the power of the Congress would be supreme. 
A President who refused to accede on an important 
measure or policy to the wishes of a 60 per cent ma- 
jority of each House would have the choice of forcing 
a general election or else retiring from office whilst a 
successor is chosen by a 60 per cent vote of both 
Houses from among the members of the majority in 
Congress. The Cabinet, moreover, should be chosen 
tom Congress, thus assuring cooperation for the ma- 
jority in both branches as well as direct responsibility 
to the people. 

Prior to the New Deal, America struggled with the 


















dual system of sovereignty and no leadership for a 
strong nationalism appeared except sporadically. The 
present Administration, however, has developed in 
five years a centralized government which has placed 
under national jurisdiction many factors of our eco- 
nomic life, such as agriculture and industry, wage 
and hour control, and the financial support of State 
and city governments. The dual system of States’ 
Rights and specified powers for the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been altered by a bloodless revolution. 
This creates new problems for us in respect to presi- 
dential tenure. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN We have been in the habit of 
PEOPLE RETAIN pointing to England as having 
SOVEREIGNTY accepted many social reforms 

and even a centralized govern- 
ment but we too often forget that Great Britain has a 
system of recall and the people there are at all times 
sovereign and not just once in four years. 

If our destiny lies in the direction of centralization, 
if an enlarged nationalism is to be our method of 
dealing with perplexing social and economic problems 
of the nation and the world, if the Federal Govern- 
ment must needs control the many operations of 
American business and agriculture so as to attain co- 
hesion and national unity, then the right way to pre- 
serve democracy in the United States is to remove the 
rigidities of presidential tenure altogether. 

We must, therefore, provide by constitutional 
amendment a system of recall which will permit us to 
get rid of an incompetent or misguided President at 
any time after two years and yet enable us to retain a 
President whom the people want for as long as 12 
years or more—a President who continuously repre- 
sents the desires of the majority of the people of the 
United States. 

This is progressive government, fitted to the needs 
of the hour and stripped of all questions of personal- 
ity. Such an amendment as here proposed will be ac- 
cepted in good faith only if it makes the present in- 
cumbent of the White House subject to its penalties 
or eligible to its benefits. It is a truly American con- 
cept sponsored for generations by far-seeing Ameri- 
cans and applied in an analogous way in States and 
cities—a system of recall which puts upon the elected 
executive a sense of responsibility commensurate with 
the trust imposed in him by an approving electorate. 
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ARMED EDRCES POUR 
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STRONGHOLDS FROM 

ALASKA TO RUSTRALIA 
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A new phase of the Pacific war now is beginning. Japan 
has pushed the forces of the United Nations away in 
ever-widening circles. But the strongest nations opposing 
her are still in the fight. They are facing Japan from the 
outer rim of a vast circle. To the east, to the south and to 
the west, all the bases in the inner circles from which Japan 
can be attacked are in her hands. She holds the eastern 
coast of Asia from Manchuria to Malaya. She has Hong 
Kong and Singapore. She has the Dutch East Indies, the 
Philippines, the Carolines, Guam and Wake. The circle 
of opposing nations is within striking distance only to the 
north where lie Siberia and, farther away, Alaska, and 
some day Japan surely will attack both unless beaten to 
the punch. 

Right now attention focuses on Australia. Here the air, 
sea and land forces that the United States has been able 
to send will make a stand beside the Australians. The 
United Nations’ circle includes also New Zealand, Samoa, 
Hawaii and the intervening islands. Inside of this is a 
no-man’s land where sea and air battles are being fought. 
If Australia is lost, the whole South Pacific is lost and 
the circle of Japan’s conquests is pushed nearer than 
ever to American shores. If Australia is held, that conti- 
nent becomes the base for a fight by the United Nations 
to tighten the circle. Attempts will be made to capture 
Japan’s fortified Marshall and Caroline islands; then to 
retake Wake, Guam, and the Philippines; to seize the 
Palau Islands, Yap and the Marianas; and finally, to move 
to the Bonin Islands and to strike at Japan, the bull’s-eye 
of the target. 














Reorganization of Army 
and Navy. Defense of 
federal information center 


President Roosevelt had the problems of 
a world war upon him. Java had fallen. 
Australia and India were in peril. Sub- 
marines were hitting hard in the Atlantic. 
Americans were taking hard blows on 
many a fighting front. He needed to weave 
lots of threads into a thick web of strategy. 

But minor outside details kept demand- 
ing the presidential attention. All of his 
housing agencies had failed to create rooms 
for Government workers. Mr. Roosevelt 
worked out a dormitory plan. Congress 
didn’t like the idea of an information office. 
He had to explain that it was really for 
their constituents, to help little business- 
men find their way around Washington. 
Farmers have votes. Congress wa’ about 
to lift farm prices. Mr. Roosevelt had to 
take time off from the war to ask the 
country to help fight against rising prices 
and stop inflation. 

Between times, the President gave War 
and Navy Departments a shaking that 
tumbled many an old bureau out of its 
dusty corner and set it to work. He moved 
air-minded admirals and generals into 
posts of command and gave them a freer 
hand to work. 

The presidential day became so crowded 
that it stretched far into 
the night. Mr. Roosevelt 
hurried through dinner to 
work in his upstairs study, 
found no time for his reg- 
ular swims, found fewer 
flowers about the White 
House. Its greenhouse had 
been gobbled up by 
change. 

He hurried away from 
the table for work in the 
evening, filled his lunch- 
eon period with confer- 
ences, as always. His call- 
ing list brought: 

The Navy: Secretary 
Knox discussed the shake- 
up in his Department 
which gave Admiral Er- 
nest J. King a free hand to 
take over what he needed 
to fight the enemy. Ad- 
miral King talked about 
the same subject, along 
with plans for hitting the 
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Japanese where it hurts the most. Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, freshly returned from his 
command of the Asiatic Fleet, which has 
since been swallowed up by a new title, 
told how land-based Japanese planes had 
paved the way for the conquest of Java. 
Australia: Richard G. Casey, the Min- 
ister from Australia, brought word of the 
plan by which John Curtin, the Australian 
Prime Minister, proposes to deal with the 
Japanese invasion of his land. Already 
American men and weapons are being hur- 
ried into position to pound the invader. 
China: T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, told him of a new route that will 
be opened to take supplies to China. They 
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studied maps, talked arms. The real bloy; 
against Japan must be struck from eithe 
Chinese or Russian bases. 

Lieut. Gen. A. F. L. MacNaughton ¢ 
the Canadian Army came in to talk abou 
taking the offense against the Axis. He 
found Mr. Roosevelt in a responsive mood, 
They talked long. 

Sumner Welles, the Acting Secretary of 
State, was in and out. He had reports that 
Vichy was giving warships to the Nazis, 
that the Japanese might move into Mack. 
gascar and close sea routes. Mr. Welle 
brought the Brazilian Minister of Financ 
to talk loans. That country, a natural land. 
ing spot for an invasion of this hemisphere, 
was ready to declare war on Germany. 

Another visit of the tall, silent Acting 
Secretary brought the Agent General of 
India, one of the hottest spots in the world, 
and not because of the weather. All Eng- 
land is worried over what Nazi and Jape 
nese Fifth Columnists may accomplish in 
a land of incipient revolt. The President 
arranged to send an advisory mission to 
support Sir Stafford Cripps in steadying 
India against an invader. 

His press conferences found him with 
ready quip. He thought the Army and 
Navy were working well together, no st- 
preme command was needed. Light, “sea 
otter” cargo craft need more study. He had 
a blackout order, written by James M. Lan- 
dis, head of Civilian Defense and former 
dean of the Harvard Lav 
School, rewritten to say 
“turn out the lights” in 
stead of “obscuration of 
illumination.” He said dor- 
mitories would be tried; 
that the information build- 
ing would be used; that 
wage freezing was being 
studied; that mobilization 
of man power was still on 
the fire; and that altogeth- 
er too much was being said 
in the newspapers and in 
Congress about _ politics. 
If he found Cabinet mem- 
bers talking politics, he 
would jump on them with 
both feet, he said. 

The President got a gifi 
from England. It was 4 
bit of wood from the good 
ship Mayflower, carved 
into a model of the ship, 
and brought home by Am 
bassador John G. Winaat. 
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_ industry is busy today spiking 
the guns of the foes of freedom. 


And in that job you can count the 


American railroads right up toward the 


head of the list. 


They’re hauling more tons more miles 


per day than ever before. 


They’re making every piece of equip- 
ment do more work than ever before — 
and are pouring earnings back into more 
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equipment to do their job even better. 


That’s why we say, one of the biggest 
spikes in the Axis’ guns will be a rail- 


road spike. 


They started this “war of movement” — 

and now they’re going to find out what 

movement really means in the U. S. A. 
* * 7 


Good packing, secure loading and careful 
handling will conserve time, materials, 
money, and will help win the war. We can’t 








afford waste now. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 















Question of the Week 
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Should Proposal for Collecting Taxes at Source 
By Wage Deductions Be Approved by Employers? 


Rep. Frank Crowther 


(Rep.), Schenectady, N.Y.; Member, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 


This proposal is no doubt intended to 
reduce purchasing power during a future 
undetermined period and will presump- 
tively act as an inflation control. Recogniz- 
ing that the policy has some degree of 
merit, I believe we should for the present 
steer clear of a withholding tax at the 
source, either as an additional tax or for 
the purpose of collection. 

It will mean a considerable accounting 
expense to employers who are already 
burdened with a combination of State, 
federal, Social Security and a host of other 
taxes. If it becomes a law, I am quite 
certain that employers will patriotically 
comply with it. 


R. M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N.C.; President, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co.; Past President, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 


answers: 


I think employers should approve Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s plan to collect taxes 
from wage and salary earners on the in- 
stallment plan from the source. 

This, of course, would place an additional 
burden on the employers, but it would 
certainly mean that the Government would 
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A proposal by the Treasury De- 
partment that income taxes be 
collected at the source through 
employers has evoked wide- 
spread discussion throughout the 
nation. 

With a view to presenting a 
cross section of informed opinion 
The United States News asked em- 
ployers, labor leaders, tax experts 





a 
and members of Congress the fol- | 
lowing question: 

Do you think employers 
should approve or disapprove 
the Treasury plan to collect 
taxes from wage and salary 
earners on the installment 
plan from the source—that is, 
from the employer? 

Answers are printed herewith. 





collect more taxes, which I believe all 
should be interested in. 

In addition, it would mean that taxes 
are being paid as earnings are received, 
and not left to be paid after the earnings 
have been spent or invested. For the great 
majority of people, this is undoubtedly 
the sounder method. 


E. A. Stowell 


Hartford, Conn.; Employment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 
answers: 

In view of the probable heavy increase 
in income taxes for the year 1942 as com- 
pared to 1941, I think it would be a great 
help to most people if the employer de- 
ducted the taxes due the Government from 
salaries and wages each month. 


Manager, 


The above is my personal opinion and 
must not be construed in any way as a 
reflection of the opinion of my employer. 


Winthrop L. Carter 


Nashua, N.H.; President, Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Co., 


answers: 

The procedure necessary for withholding 
income taxes from wages must of necessity 
be variable depending on the tax status 
of the individual, and, therefore, com- 
plicated and difficult for the employer to 
handle. At present the em- 
ployer has several deductions from wages, 
some required law, for the 
convenience of employes, and the newest 
one is the pay-roll deduction plan for 
defense bond purchases. 


(by telegraph) 


average 


by some 


Employers all over the country are show- 
ing their willingness to co-operate with the 
Government, but, with employers finding 
it very difficult to keep up with the volume 
of clerical work necessary under the present 


conditions, they should not be forced to un. 
dertake this additional complicated proce. 
dure of deducting income taxes from wages, 


L. M. Giannini 


San Francisco, Calif.; President, Bank of 
America, 


answers: 


While collection of income taxes at the 


(by telegraph 


source of income would simplify collection ) 


for the Treasury Department, this advan- 
tage is outweighed by serious drawbacks, 

Such a procedure would remove the en- 
ploye from a sense of responsibility for 
paying his taxes. It would fail to develop 
a consciousness of the amount of taxes he 
is paying, and, therefore, he would not be 
so much interested in effecting economies 
in Government administration. 

Further, if taxes were taken off the wage 
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od salary earner’s compensation at the 
gurce, it would not be very long before 
the employe would be after the employer 
restore the amount to‘him by means of 
yj increase in wages. 


Hugh S. Magill 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American Federa- 
tion of Investors; 
onswers: 
It is my opinion that employers would 
radily comply with such a request from 
ie Government, coming through the 
Treasury Department. 
It would incur quite an added expense 
memployers, (a) to secure the necessary 
jata from each employe, as a basis for the 
allection, (b) keep the necessary records 
gf such collections, and (c) make remit- 
nce to the Treasury Department of all 
ach funds collected and keep account of 
ach remittances. 


frank T. Bow 


Canton, Ohio; General Counsel, National 
Council of Independent Unions, 
answers: 
Most important to all Americans is to 
vin the war. This will be at a tremendous 
ast to every citizen. I favor tax collection 
at the source to assure collection; also, 
ach collection will awaken the payer to 
his responsibility and _ participation in 
Government. Employers should not ob- 
jet to collection. They have collected in 
past Social Security without difficulty. 
This would be a check off to assure free- 
dom. No honest labor group can object. 


John U. Barr 


New Orleans, La.; General Manager, Fed- 
eral Fibre Mills, 


answers: 

It is my personal opinion, supported by 
anumber of people with whom I have had 
contact, that, if inflation is to be avoided, 
ad war effort properly financed, some 
means must be developed for the drawing 
of of surplus revenue being received by a 
lage number of individuals. 

tis difficult to determine just what proc- 
«s should be used. There is no question 
that the income tax is the correct method 
d taxation. This tax should be collected 
fom the individual by the Government 
dyect, and employers should not be called 
upon to be the tax collector, for the em- 
ployer would be filling a function never 
intended, and I believe creating in the 
mind of the employe the fact that his 
wage was really lower than would actually 
be the case. 

Ih addition, it would be adding a further 
burden due to the detail required in the 
funishing of forms that would have to be 
filled out, a feature which is very burden- 
some to the employer, due to the number 
of reports that are presently having to be 


(by telegraph) 











made to various governmental agencies, 
national, state, and municipal. 
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MAN‘ 


OF WAR 


ETE is a quiet, peace-loving 
man. Treats his family fine and 
pays his bills and gets along with 
his neighbors. Hasn't struck a blow 
in anger since he was a kid and 
caughtanother boy mistreating a dog. 


But today Pete is mad clear 
through. You’d never guess it to 
see him at home; if anything he’s 
quieter than ever. He isn’t the 
kind to go around gritting his 
teeth and calling names. 


When you see him at work, 
though—-then’s when you realize 


the difference. For there’s a deadly 
precision in the way he goes about 
his work. He’s on the job a little 
before starting time; he pays more 
careful attention to what he’s doing; 
he knows what he’s building and 
for whom he’s building it. And 
that’s why he’s probably the most 
dangerous, the “‘fghtingest”” enemy 
the Axis powers have. 


For it’s men like Pete—who 
feel the way he feels, who are 
doing what he is doing—who are 
manning the machines in America’s 
factories today. And they’re turn- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ing out the deadliest, most effective 
array of weapons the world has 
ever seen. 

There are a lot of men like Pete 
among the 125,000 General Electric 
employees these days. In their off 
hours you'll find them acting as air- 
raid wardens in their communities. 
You'll find them among the more 
than 100,000 G-E men and women 
who, without any fanfare or hurrah- 
boys, have signed up for US. 
Defense Bonds to the tune of more 
than $20,000,000 a year. But most 
important of all, you'll find them 
on their job—doing what they know 
best, giving it the best they've got. 

Quict, peaceable, determined men 
of war. They’re the men who, a 
few months ago, took pride in 
building refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines, and all the other 
contributions of electricity to peace- 
time living. Today they’re putting 
their whole heart into the building 
of grimmer things—so that they 
and all of us may the sooner pick 
up the never-ending job of making 
better things for a better America. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Approaching Showdown on Pay Increases. . . 
Union Opposition to Filing of Financial Reports 


War labor policy. The Government slowly is approaching 

the decisions that will fix war labor 
policy. Sporadic strikes are bringing protests from Congress. 
Talk of gearing wages to living costs and profits is increasing. 
The Senate is being asked to outlaw closed-shop agreements 
in war industries. The War Labor Board’s special panel in- 
vestigating the dispute between the “little steel” companies 
and CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing Committee is in its 
third week of hearings. The two main issues in the steel dis- 
pute are matters of basic policy: wage increases and the 
closed shop. Permanent policy appears to hang on the Board’s 
action in that case, or on congressional reaction from that de- 
cision. Here are the week’s developments: 


STRIKES: The War Labor Board ran into its first strike 
trouble. More than 1,500 employes of the Bower Roller 
Bearing Co., Detroit, members of the CIO’s United Auto 
Workers Union, quit work when the Board failed to hand 
down a decision in their dispute with the company a 
month after hearings had been completed. The Board 
decision was announced 24 hours after the strike began. 
Other Government agencies reported an increase in strikes, 
slowdowns and other disputes that interfered with pro- 
duction, but they were said to represent local outbursts in 
violation of union policy, not a concerted union campaign. 


WAGES: Sentiment for wage stabilization mounted in Con- 
gress. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in her daily syndicated 
newspaper column, hinted at possible White House sup- 
port of a plan to restrict wage increases. There was no 
indication that any stabilization plan would be adopted in 
time to head off the CIO demand for sizable wage in- 
creases now. From the War Labor Board came a decision 
granting a six-cent increase to employes who received a 
10-cent-an-hour boost last spring. Board members ex- 
plained that some rise in the wages of these employes as at 
least a partial compensation for the anticipated increase 
in living costs is justified. Board Member Wayne L. Morse 
did not participate. A few weeks before he had served as 
chairman of an emergency board picked by President 
Roosevelt to settle a wage demand by railroad unions. 
The report of Dr. Morse’s board pointed out: “It is not 
sound public policy to grant wage increases in anticipation 
of a continued rise in prices. Such a policy can only ag- 
gravate the very difficulty it aims to overcome.” 


CLOSED SHOP: Another War Labor Board action bore di- 
rectly on the closed-shop issue drawn in the “little steel” 
dispute. The Board directed an employer to accept the 
weakest form of “union security”—a voluntary checkoff 
of union dues. The Board panel denied the union’s de- 
mand for an all-union shop, pointing out that this was the 
first agreement between the union and this company and 
that there was no rival union operating in the plant. Both 
those factors are present also in the steel dispute. The 
Board justified its order on the ground that a checkoff had 
been granted by the employer to a plant union which the 


CIO replaced. 


Registering unions. Labor union leaders are now fighting 

to block congressional approval of a 
measure to require unions and trade associations to file with 
the Secretary of Commerce regular financial reports, state- 


30 


ments of salaries paid to officials, dues structure and other 
matters. The bill is sponsored by Representative Vinson 
(Dem.) , of Georgia, as a measure to stamp out racketeering. 


LABOR ARGUMENT: Union opposition to the Vinson Bill is 
based on the argument that its purpose is to require labor 
organizations to reveal “to prying employer eyes” their 
financial standing and details of their operations. AFL, 
CIO and Railroad Brotherhood representatives opposed 
the Bill before the House Judiciary Subcommittee. 


Purchasing policy. Representative Engel (Rep.), of 

Michigan, the self-appointed one- 
man investigating committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, is on the job again. Last year, Mr. Engel established his 
reputation by a thoroughgoing probe—at his own expense— 
of waste and. racketeering involved in the construction of 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGEL: Evidence, Challenge, Charge 


Army camps. Now, Mr. Engel is looking into the purchasing 
policies of the War Department. The results so far have con- 
vinced him that Sidney Hillman, director of the Labor Di- 
vision of the War Production Board, is no handicap to the 
men’s clothing industry. Mr. Hillman is president of the 
CIO’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which operates in the 
men’s clothing field, and still draws $12,000 a year salary 
from his union. 


MR. ENGEL'S EVIDENCE: To back up his charges, Mr. Engel 
points out that the Quartermasters’ Corps, on instructions 
from the War Production Board, denied a contract to a 
low bidder, presumably because the firm was regularly a 
manufacturer of women’s clothing. The company operates 
two plants in Mr. Engel’s home district. 


REBUTTAL: The fact, according to Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, is that contracts generally are let to men’s 
clothing manufacturers, but not exclusively to those hav- 
ing agreements with Mr. Hillman’s union. He explains 
that the men’s clothing industry is losing customers not 
only because of men going into the Army, but also due to 
the fact that men who are eligible for the draft are not 
buying any more clothes than absolutely necessary. Mr. 
Hillman’s union also pointed out that women increasingly 
will replace men in industry, thus raising their ability to 
buy the products of women’s clothing manufacturers. 
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Strikes 


Twenty-five strikes, slowdowns and 
other disputes which held up industrial 
production were reported in Washington 
last week. More than 6,681 employes were 
P wolved. The total number of strikes for 
the week represents an increase of nine 
over the total reported for the previous 
week. 

Part of this increase is accounted for by 
a growing number of disputes between 
AFL and CIO local unions. The remainder 
appear to be local outbursts, most of them 
beginning and ending within the week. 
Only seven of this week’s 26 stoppages 
began in the preceding week. 


The totals: 

14 AFL strikes involving more 

than 1,205 employes. 

10 CIO strikes involving more 

than 5,450 employes. 

1 strike of 26 employes in 

which no union was involved. 

In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of 
employes involved in each dispute. As- 
terisks indicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuwtDING Service EMPLOYES: 
Court-Remsen Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(27) 
BuILDING TRADES: - 
Defense Housing Project, Wentzville, 


Mo. 
J. L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark. 
(275) 
Kurz-Root Co., Appleton, Wis. 
National Casket Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y. (170) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Division, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Cosmopolitan Manufacturing Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (200) 
Leon Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. M. Finzk & Co., Detroit, Mich. (185) 
JEWELRY WORKERS: 
American Metals Spinning & Stamping 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
MeTaL TRADES: 
Allen Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Beckwith Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (40) 
Fisher Tank Arsenal, Grand Blanche, 
Mich. (8) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Armstrong Cork Co., Braintree, Mass. 
(300) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(500) 
Firestone Rubber & Metal Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich.* 
National Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 
0) 


Thorrez-Maes Manufacturing Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. (600) 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 
Allsteel Equipment Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Celotex Corp., New Orleans, La. (2,300) 
Mine WorKERs: 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Industrial Col- 
lieries), Washington, Pa. (700) 
MUNICIPAL WORKERS: 
a Street Railways, Detroit, Mich. 
) 





Stee. WorKERS: 
Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
P. Wall Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (220) 


INVOLVING NO UNION 
Ansin Shoe Co., Athol, Mass. (26) 
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A Mainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 








w Strand 
Closes 





As wire rope joins steel with steel, two states draw closer 
across the waterway. And through this service to the construc- 
tion and transportation industries, Preformed Yellow Strand 
again serves national unity, national defense. 


Elsewhere, too, Yellow Strand works to bridge the gap be- 
tween getting ready and being ready. In shipyards, arsenals 
and factories...in logging camps, oil fields and mines... it 
transmits power, lifts, loads, conveys—gives movement to a vast 
mechanized army of production. Its tough sinews, preformed for 
extra flexibility, enable all types of cable-using machines to 
keep their output high. Its long life reduces shutdowns, con- 
serves stee/ for ships, tanks and planes. 


Since wire rope is wholly irreplaceable for many material- 
handling operations, the requirements of Government and in- 
dustry are properly being coordinated. You do your part to 
speed up schedules, to save man-power and materials for all 
America, by making certain that you use the highest grade of 
wire rope equipment—long-lasting Preformed Yellow Strand 
and durable Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings. For either, 


call the nearest Broderick & Bascom branch or distributor. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 





GENERAL CONTRACTORS «+ PLANT ENGINEERS + ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS + MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS ond OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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Reapportioning of supplies 
on basis of need to 
keep production rolling 


Xl—Aircraft Materials 


Fate of this nation’s aircraft production 
is wrapped up in the future of materials 
supplies. The aircraft program calls for a 
greater volume of critical materials than 
any other part of the war effort, is most 
exposed to shortages. 

Losses in the Far East have been body 
blows to the hoped-for production of 185,- 
000 airplanes in 1942 and 1943. Increas- 
ingly sharp attacks menace the supply lines 
to other areas. The goal now may stand 
or fall depending on how well U.S. indus- 
try succeeds in developing substitutes for 
materials out of reach, or in finding new 
sources of materials within the safety zones. 

Indicative of the scale of these efforts 
are the aluminum and magnesium pro- 
grams. Aluminum goal has been raised 
from 1,450,000,000 pounds annual capacity 
to 2,580,000,000. Comparable figures for 


—Bureau of Mines 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cg. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES: HOW PLANE 
INDUSTRY IS MEETING PROBLEM 


Growing Use of Substitutes, Reduction of Waste, Elimination of Frill 


magnesium are 400,000,000 and 750,000,- 
000 pounds. These two metals, foundation 
of aircraft production, are to be procured 
regardless of cost. 

Shortages. Donald M. Nelson, chief of 
the War Production Board, formally rec- 
ognized the growing scarcity of aircraft 
materials when recently he shoved their 
priority rating upward to A-l-a—equal 
to that of tanks and ships. Probably soon 
to follow is another WPB mandate allow- 
ing the aircraft industry to use its new 
standing to obtain tools and materials re- 
quired for processing rough production ma- 
terials. This means aircraft men are as- 
sured of their share of the “tight” items. 

These items are innumerable. Materials 
and metals used in making a four-motored 
bomber cover the commodities index, range 
from cotton duck to bakelite. But types of 
shortages can be defined under three heads. 

Raw materials: Components of high- 
alloy steels, especially important for air- 
craft parts which must stand up under 
terrific stresses, currently are most bother- 
some in this field. Chromium and tungsten 
provide two outstanding illustrations. 

Satisfactory substitutes for chromium 
are hard to find. It is the only known agent 


SEARCHING PARTIES TAP AMERICAN EARTH IN THE HUNT 
FOR METALS URGENTLY NEEDED 


] 


capable of making steel hard enough t 
withstand the shocks of landing gear 
About one-third of U.S. supplies onc 
came from the Philippines. Another source 
New Caledonia, is in the Southeast Pacifi 
The African supply must cover a long 
dangerous haul. Cuba’s low-grade ore is of 
increasing importance. Similar low-grade 
deposits in the U.S. are under intensive 
cultivation, with the Anaconda Coppe 
Mining Co. taking a leading part in their 
development. 

Tungsten is vital to cutting tools as wel 
as to the production of high-strength steek 
China and Burma together far overshadow 
the rest of the world in mining of wolfran. 
ite, from which the metal is extracted 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. and the 
Bradley Mining Co. are working overtime 
to develop new U.S. supplies. 

Fabricating facilities: Raw metals must 
go through intricate processes before they 
can be used in plane parts. Lack of equip. 
ment for such processes and other secont- 
ary operations causes many a shortage of 
the finished product. 

Aluminum forgings stand at the top 
the list. Hammer equipment is_ bad} 
needed. As part of the whole vast aluni- 


IN PLANE PRODUCTION 


—Curtiss- Wright Corp. 
5. | 
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gum expansion plan, automobile com- 
panies now are being brought into the 
drive to increase hammer capacity. Re- 
quirements are spectacular, for propellers, 
erankshafts, airframe parts. 

Finished 
ments of the aircraft industry make mass 
production methods necessary. Split-see- 


supplies: Staggering assign- 


ond timing of supplies flow is necessary. 
Failures of parts and materials to meet 
delivery schedules have been and still are 
headaches for the factory managers. 

They get around the problem by con- 
tnuing production as far along the line as 
they can go without the missing part, then 
storing the incomplete assembly until the 
needed material shows up. 

Allocations. In cases where one manu- 
facturer has an oversupply of a particular 
part and another has none, machinery ex- 
jsts to reapportion the short supplies on 
the basis of immediate needs. This ma- 
chinery centers in the War Production 
Board’s aircraft 
cosely co-operates with the materiel divi- 
sons of the Army and Navy at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. 

New sources. More significant for the 
long haul ahead are attempts to reduce and 


scheduling unit, which 


replace the critical materials needed for air- 
craft. Gains along this line are impressive. 

Substitution: Plywood is the most im- 
Made al- 


most wholly from materials easy to get, 


portant large-scale substitute. 


the various types of plywood construction 
offer a quick way to enlist the men and 
machines in war strangled wood industries. 
Plywood planes were promising com- 
mercial Recently 
they have entered the military aircraft 
scene. Beech Aircraft Corp. is building an 
all-plywood bomber trainer. Fairchild En- 
gne & Aircraft Corp., parent company of 
he Duramond Aircraft Co., shares with the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corp. and the 
Hughes Tool Co. the process for making 
molded plywood. Fairchild is building an 
all-plywood bomber trainer, while Haske- 
lite and Hughes make plywood parts. 


projects months ago. 


Plastics are another prolific source of 
substitute materials. They have replaced 
im many cases metal formerly used in in- 
struments, sockets, conduits. 

Danger points for both plywood and 
Plastics are shortages of chemicals and 
compounds such as formaldehyde, phenol, 
resins. However, supplies of these compo- 
nents are being rushed, new production 
centers hurried into operation. 

Conservation: Army, Navy and WPB 
are co-operating with the industry in cut- 
ting down the amount of waste on factory 
floors, and in eliminating frills on planes. 

Outlook. Manufacturers do not pretend 
that airplane plants are operating today at 
full potential capacity. They do hold that 
lack of materials is the cause. As one 
representative of a large aircraft concern 
put it: “To keep up with future assign- 
ments, the industry must get a vastly in- 
creased flow of materials. Right now the 
industry is apprehensive.” 
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and get longer, stronger, 
more economical service out 
of your trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONSERVE TIRES 
CONSERVE OIL 
CONSERVE ENGINE 


CONSERVE COOLING 
SYSTEM 





Truck Operators, Large and Small, 
Will Heartily Welcome 


CHEVROLETS 
TRUCK CONSERVATION 





Truck operators everywhere will recog- 
nize Chevrolet’s "Truck Conservation 
Plan” as a long forward step toward 
keeping America’s trucks rolling. See 
your Chevrolet dealer for full details, 
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on any car or truck ¢ 


CONSERVE BRAKES 
CONSERVE GAS 
CONSERVE TRANSMISSION 


CONSERVE EVERY 
VITAL PART 


A MOBILE NATION IS A STRONG NATION 
Adways SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 
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Tuere ts such a thing as the visible product 
standing in the light of the real product of an 


organization. 


Our visible products are certain special fabri- 
cations for buildings. One is Robertson Protected 
Metal for roofing and siding. Another is a whole 


family of Q-Panels for roofs, floors and walls. 
But what we really make is time. 


What we deliver is speed. 


By speed, we mean speed in completing a 


building. 


Every one of our visible products was designed 
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and the materials chosen deliberately to get speed 
in construction. 


But more than that: We have integrated with 
them an engineering setup and an erection organ- 
ization that deliver completed floors, walls, roofs, 
faster and in greater area per man-hour than any 
combination of materials and crafts we know of. 


Such at least, has been our invariable experience. 
Time is the essence in war construction. 


Quick is the word for what Robertson has to 


offer the man who really wants to start to use his 
new building quickly 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS BANK 


BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Acnerrcan Pusisess 
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Basic choices that industry and individuals now face are these..... 

1. An inflation of runaway variety, a frantic bidding up of prices as those 
with more money to spend scramble for a diminishing supply of goods, or 

2. Taxation so heavy that income available for spending will be cut toa 
level in closer relationship to the diminishing supply of goods, or 

3. Price control and rationing so drastic that people with surplus funds 
won't have any place to spend them and will be forced to save, or 

4. A combination of some inflation, some tax increases, some price con- 
trol, some rationing, some increase in defense bond buying to prevent a runaway. 

It's the last choice that is being made, 














The problem ahead is simply this....e. 

Individuals, in 1942, are going to have an estimated $97,000,000,000 to 
spend after paying federal taxes; are going to have unprecedented spending power. 

But: An official estimate is that available goods and services will amount 
to no more than $69,500,000,000; that there'll be a gap of $27,500,000,000. 

This is the so-called "inflation gap." It will be reduced by savings bond 
sales, by tax increases, by a tendency of people to maintain larger bank ac- 
counts. Yet: There will remain an estimated $20,000,000,000 that can run loose. 

In 1943 this situation will be aggravated. There will be even more income. 
There will be a sharply reduced volume of goods and services. There will be a 
flood of dollars running around with no place to go except into higher prices. 

What to do? How keep these dollars from generating wild inflation? 











Taxes: Britain finds that it's next to impossible to tax incomes to a level 
below the prewar level. U.S taxes would about reach that maximum if Treasury's 
new tax goals are met by Congress, if tax totals rise to $27,000,000,000. 

Price rises: It is expected that the level of prices will rise about 14% in 
1942 and more in 1943. That will soak up Some surplus income; the dollar will 
not buy as much as formerly. Some price increases aren't officially opposed. 

Price controls: They'll have to be extended over a broad section of retail 
trade; will have to be used with much more vigor to prevent customers from bid- 
ding against one another. Public will be seeking goods at almost any price. 

Rationing: It's inevitable that a rationing system will spread widely; that, 
once set up, it will be extended to very many basic commodities. Ration cards 
are an antidote for inflation by limiting demand to available supplies. 

That's the layout as it appears at this time. 








As for the general business outlook: 

The expected sharp decline in the volume of consumer durable goods for sale 
is occurring; is going to reduce 1942 sales to about $5,000,000,000 from the 1941 
level of about $10,000,000,000. That's for autos, homes, refrigerators, etc. 

But: The level of nondurable consumer goods sales still is large and will 
continue large. Nondurables include textiles, shoes, etc., and, except for goods 
made of wool and a few other materials, they are plentiful. 

In services -- restaurants, laundries, garages, etc. -= the trend in vol- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


ume and in dollar value of sales is sharply higher and will continue that way. 
Dollar value of nondurable goods and services sold in 1942 is expected to 
reach a record of $64,500,000,000. There's not. _much.depression in that figure. 
And: Government will be absorbing $56,000,000,000 in goods and services; 
will be drawing off goods that might otherwise have found their way to hands of 
individual consumers. Government demands will skyrocket further in 1943; will be 
the cause of sharp curtailment in all kinds of goods for civilians next year. 
Pessimism over general trade outlook should be reserved for 1943, if then. 








It's dawning on Congress that a sales tax doesn't solve all tax problems. 

Reasons why are several..... 

First, there isn't the revenue volume in this tax that many expected. 

Second, there's not the inflation control in a sales tax that there is in an 
income tax. A sales tax does not hit directly at surplus income. 

Third, there may be political dynamite in labor and low-income opposition. 

Idea of a flat 5 per cent retail sales tax has appealed to some Congress 
leaders. But: Applied to the 1941 level of retail trade, this would produce only 
$2,750,000,000, which is far from the Treasury's $7,600,000,000 revenue goal. 
And: If proposed excise taxes aren't voted, $1,300,000,000 would come off this. 

It is much the same story with a manufacturers' sales tax, as contrasted 
with a retail sales tax. A 5 per cent tax might yield little more than $2,000,- 
000,000. And: If food and clothing were exempt, the total would fall one-third. 

As a result: Incomes probably will have to bear the main burden. 














On other tax issues: : 

Withholding tax: Ways and Means Committee appears to be against it now. 

Capital gains: Treasury proposals for heavier taxes on net long-term capi- 
tal gains and for other adjustments are very likely to be accepted. 

State and local securities: Committee strongly opposed to taxing income 
from outstanding issues. Treasury unlikely to succeed on this point. 

Income taxes: No deep study as yet, but a Committee majority appears to be 
convinced that the Treasury is asking too much, that rates should be less severe 
than those proposed by Morgenthau for individuals and corporations. 

The tax argument is just getting well warmed up. 














In the over-all picture..... 

Conversion: Auto industry will be set for heavy war production by September. 
Plans for converting other industries are just getting under way. 

Defense output: High and rising in aircraft, rising in tanks, improving in 
guns, better in ammunition. But: Not good enough in anything yet. 

Ships: Construction far from satisfactory. A continuing bottleneck due to 
many causes. The heat is on for better results in this vital field. 

Sea otters: Idea of these small, automobile-engine-propelled ships is being 
kept alive by Roosevelt; is going to get another trial after Navy rejection. 

Plant committees: These labor-management groups, favored by Nelson, are 
viewed with some suspicion by many employers; are looked at as another effort by 
labor to edge into management functions, to get a toehold in the front office. 

On the subject of joint delivery systems to conserve rubber..... 

Justice Department holds that pooling of delivery service is not neces- 
sarily an antitrust law violation. And: Plans for pooling can be cleared through 
the Office of Defense Transportation to obtain advance ruling on legality. 

Approval will be given if: (1) the objective is rubber conservation; (2) 
there isn't trade restraint by discrimination that would harm competitors; (3) 
joint delivery isn't an excuse for joint selling or other nonlegal activities. 
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TANK CARS MUST BE “ON THE GO” 





ALL THE TIME 





Tank Cars— 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


Tank Cars are in the front line of 
this war— that must be won. 

Tank cars carry fuels, foods and 
chemicals — all essentials for 
Peace and War. 

They must be kept moving — 
shippers must get maximum use 
out of each and every Tank Car. 

Tank Cars must be shipped by 


direct route. 


Tank Cars must be loaded — 
moved — unloaded — kept mov- 


ing every day, 


Tank Cars must not be used for 


storage purposes. 


They must not be held by ship- 
pers in excess of actual needs. 
Idle Tank Cars hold up vital- 
ly urgent shipment of war 


materials. 


Wasting time loses Wars 
Keep Tank Cars Rolling, to Victory 
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Feb. 15th was New Year’s Day in 
Chinatown, the year being 4639, 
called “Nin-wu” or “Year of the 
Horse”. The present scarcity of new 
tires heightens our respect for the 
prophetic wisdom of Chinese philos- 
ophers. 


Innocent-Looking as a glass of 
water, toluol is the main ingredient 
of TNT (trinitrotoluol). Normally 
this raw material for explosives is a 
by-product of coking operations, al- 
though small quantities were made 
from petroleum during World War 
I. Two years ago the Army Ord- 
nance Department found that exist- 
ing supplies of toluol were inade- 
quate. They learned that consider- 
able experimental work had been 
done by the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, in cooperation with 
the Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany of Texas. The Army urged that 
facilities be set up for quantity pro- 
duction of toluol out of petroleum. 
After further experimental work by 
Esso scientists, a $12,000,000 plant 
was built near one of the large re- 
fineries. It will produce 30,000,000 
gallons a year—or about as much as 
our total pre-war production. 


For 26 Years a Queens, N. Y., 
motorist saved his license plates. Re- 
cently patriotism got the better of 
his hobby and he turned his entire 
collection in to swell the nation’s 
steel supply: A good idea, folks... 
how about yours that are now tacked 
up on the garage wall? 


Carbon Dioxide is suggested by 
a Macon, Ga., motorist as a substi- 
tute for oxygen to inflate tires, thus 
preventirig oxidation. And a Yeo- 
man tells us, from Suquamish, 
Wash., that what this country needs 
is an enforced lower national speed 
limit to help conserve tires, cars, gas 
and oil. (Already Connecticut . has 
set 40 mph as tops outside city limits 


olumn, “ 


and others will, no doubt, follow | 


suit.) We thank these two gentle- 
men for their conservation ideas and 
urge other readers to send theirs 
along to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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Sanne Sales Levy: What It 
Would Mean to U.S. Taxpayers 


A showdown apparently is rapidly on 
its way in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearings on the tax program. The 
issue is this: Shall a sales tax be included? 

The Treasury did not include a sales tax 
in recommendations for raising the $7,000,- 
000,000 asked by the President. In fact, 
both the Treasury and the President op- 
posed it. But outstanding business or- 
ganizations and others advocate it. Pres- 
sure for its enactment has become so 
strong that now the fashioning of the 
whole tax program may have to wait until 
the issue is decided. A sales tax of some 
sort might become the backbone of the 
Revenue Act of 1942. 

A decision on the sales tax issue must 
be reached before the committee can start 
writing the new tax bill. If the sales tax 
is rejected, the Committee then can buckle 
down to the other kinds of taxes proposed 
by the Treasury. If the sales tax is ac- 
cepted, its yield, estimated by advocates 
at from $2,000,000,000 to nearly $5,000,- 
000,000, must be considered in providing 
the additional taxes to be levied on wages, 
salaries and business earnings. Obviously 
less money would be required from those 
sources and the increased rates asked by 
the Treasury Department on individual 
and corporate income would not need to 
be so high. 

Advocates of a sales tax include such 
business groups as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, representing 8,000 
companies said to be producing 80 per cent 
of the nation’s war material, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

Other advocates include many business 
firms and individuals and a considerable 
number of the members of Congress, all 
groups which also are represented in the 
opposing camp. A majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee is reported to favor 
a sales tax of some sort, although just 
what sort is not clear. 

Business backing of the sales tax is 
based largely on the contentions that it is 
the fairest and most equitable levy that 
could be made because it applies to every- 
one on the same basis; that it makes every 
person in the nation “tax conscious”; and 
that it would tax a great reservoir of low- 
income earnings that now escape income 
taxes altogether, or pay very little in in- 
come taxes. 

Congressional backing is based in part 
on those arguments as well as on politics. 
Some members favoring the sales tax re- 
gard it also as a lesser evil than stiffer in- 
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come taxes on small earnings, apparently 
believing their constituents would be hap. 
pier in paying small taxes on purchases 
from day to day than a much larger jp. 
come tax in four installments over a period 
of a year. 

Opponents of a sales tax include Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Morgenthau, 
many members of Congress, organized la. 
bor and many business firms and _ indi- 
viduals engaged in retail trade and other 
lines. 

The chief reason given for opposing the 


Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 
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tax is precisely the chief reason advanced 
by advocates of the sales tax for its en- 
actment: that it would tap the income of 
wage earners, salaried workers and others 
in the very low brackets. Those pressing 
for a sales tax claim that such income 
should be taxed in wartime. Those oppos- 
ing it argue that such workers now face 4 
hard struggle for existence because of ris 
ing prices and higher living costs, that a 
sales tax would cut their income below 
subsistence requirements. Moreover, op- 
ponents say that inflation would surely 
follow in the wake of a sales tax. Their 
views run as follows: Low-income workers 
would be compelled to demand _ higher 
wages; higher wages would result in high- 
er prices; the vicious spiral leading to ii- 
flation thus would be started. Cost of all 
that the nation buys for war thereby 
would be increased, money would be ¢e- 
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aed still more, the national debt would 
ar to even higher totals. 

Secretary Morgenthau so-argued in sub- 
tance before the Committee, as did his 
hief tax adviser, Randolph Paul. Mr. Paul 
ys slated to appear again before the Com- 
ittee and to bring with him estimates 
) show how much money could be raised 
sales taxes of different sorts at different 
tes. Many private estimates of conflict- 
pg totals impelled the lawmakers to seek 
he Treasury’s figures. 

Meanwhile Mr. Paul left with the Com- 
ittee a tabulation of the nation’s income 
yfamily groups. Nearly two-thirds of the 
» 000,000 families in the United States, his 
tures showed, had incomes of $2,000 or 
ss in 1941. That great group, he said, 
sould bear the brunt of a retail sales tax 
\ivocated by many. 

The tabulation, compiled by the Office 
{Price Administration, was completed on 
February 28. A portion of the table, show- 
ng the numbers of families at the different 
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ncome levels and the average income of 
ach group, follows: 


Average 
Income 
Number per 

aome Level of Families Family 
Inder $500 2,315,000 6 a7 
600 te $750 2,849,000 631 
750 to £1,000 3.027.000 876 
1,000 te $1,250 3,333,000 1,125 
1250 to $1,500 3.682,000 1.365 
1500 to $1,750 2.837.000 1,610 
1750 to $2,000 2,260,000 1.830 
2,000 to $2,500 3.729.000 2,237 
2500 to $3,000 2.338.000 2,700 
53,000 to 44,000 2.530.000 3.380 
000 to =. 300 1.311.000 4.350 
5,000 to $19,000 1,202,000 6,800 
F000 ana over 684,000 23,424 
ll levels 32,097 .000 2.362 


Effect of a sales tax, especially in the 
werincome family groups. would be 
highly inflationary, Mr. Paul argued. A 
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DECREASED seniiuation costs 


N THE fiscal year ending MAY 31st, 1940, the COSMOS CO.* did a busi- 


ness of $3,210,671 and wound up $95,214 in the red. 


AUG. OCT. DEC. FEB. APR. 


INCREASED sales 


Without knowing the inside story, you might shrug this off as a case of bad 
management. 


The facts prove otherwise. They show that this well-operated company, pro- 
ducing a quality product, in good demand, was seriously handicapped because 
its banking connection lacked vision and imposed many restrictions upon the 
manufacturer. Inability to supplement working capital with accommodations 
as needs required, resulted in production peaks and valleys that made unit 
costs excessive. 

On June Ist, 1940 the company began to finance through Commercial Credit 
by cashing their receivables and obtaining advances against inventory located 
in their premises. From that day the story was different. 

With an ample amount of working capital instantly available, production went 


on a regular schedule, and unit costs onepes. In five months, without any 
increase in sales volume, there was a profit of $59,465. 


As the year went on, the improved financial position permitted an expansion 
of sales, bringing additional profits in higher ratio. Comparison shows: 





AS OF SALES NET PROFIT 
5-31-41 (12 mos.) $3,907,080 $128,579 
11-30-41 ( 6 mos.) 2,464,509 98,110 


Over the year-and-a-half period net worth increased from $719,647 to $957,745, 
and without any additional capital investment. 
* * * € 


This is no exceptional example. Commercial Credit’s OPEN ACCOUNT and 
INVENTORY Financing Plans stretch capital dollars beyond the limits of 
any routine financing. Thousands of concerns have used it . . . with amazing 
results. Why not get facts and figures to show what it could do for your 
company. Write for a copy of the new booklet —“THE TREASURER’S 
DILEMMA”. Address Dept. 1302. 


*A4 fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





full one-third of all the families in the 
country, his figures showed, were unable 
to break even last year. These families 
numbered 11,524,000, had incomes of 
$1,250 or less. The lowest group, more than 
2,300,000 families with income of less than 
$500, Secretary Morgenthau later pointed 
out, went $177 “in the hole” during the 
year, on the average. 

Nearly 3,000,000 families with income 
of $500 to $750 had average deficits of 
$93, Mr. Morgenthau said, and he added 
that families making between $750 and 
$1,000 failed to break even by an average 
of $58, and that families with income of 
$1,000 to $1,250 went “in the hole” an 
average of $31. 

“I cannot bring myself to support a 


tax,” the Secretary said, “that would drive 
those families still further ‘in the hole.’ 
And that is just what a sales tax would 
do. That is what would happen, too, if all 
individual tax exemptions were abolished. 
That isn’t the sort of taxation we pro- 
pose. We propose a fairer, more equitable 
way in the schedules and rates the Treas- 
ury has placed before the Committee.” 
What kinds of sales tax could be en- 
acted? What exemptions should be pro- 
vided? How much money would be col- 
lected? The Committee, as yet, has none 
of the answers. But apparently there are 
only three kinds of sales tax, with varia- 
tions in each case, that could be enacted. 
Taking the least-mentioned first, they are: 
Purchase tax. This is the British idea. 
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VERY EMPLOYEE, every machine and every facility of the Chambersburg 
Engineering Company is 100% “in the service” producing the forging 

hammers, Cecostamps and presses required to arm our men at the front. 

In that service we are inspired by these immortal words uttered on the 

battle field of our neighboring town of Gettysburg: 





“WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT THESE DEAD SHALL 
NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN-THAT THIS NATION, UNDER 
GOD, SHALL HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM—AND 
THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, 
FOR THE PEOPLE SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH.” 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY-CHAMBERSBURG: PENNA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


CECOSTAMPS - PRESSES | 


HAMMERS .:- 





It imposes no tax on necessities, but taxe, 
a group of commodities termed  senj. 
necessities at the rate of 16 per cent and 
another group, termed luxuries, at 33 per 
cent. Revenue from such a tax. obviously 
would be uncertain, could hardly be esti. 
mated accurately in advance. Such a tay 
is being considered by some of the ex. 
perts, but is not in the minds of Congress. 
men generally. 

Manufacturers’ excise tax. The Pres. 
dent in his budget message indicated lh» 
would accept this sort of tax as a lag 
recourse. It would place the tax at the 
final processing, in theory, but, in effect, 
would pyramid the tax to some extent, 
Establishment of what is final processing 
would be difficult. Nails, for instance, 
represent final processing and would bear 
the tax; a chair containing nails also would 
be final processing, it was pointed out jp 
the hearing, and would pyramid the tax 
on the nails. 

The yield from such a tax would vary 
considerably according to the extent of ex- 
emptions. Each per cent of the tax, ex- 
perts figure roughly, would yield about 
$250,000,000 if food and clothing were ex- 
empted; $350,000,000 if they were not. A 
5 per cent tax would yield about $1,250- 
000,000, with food and clothing exempted. 
A 12 per cent tax would have to be levied 
to raise $3,000,000,000, the amount sought 
by the Treasury through higher taxes on 
individuals. 

However, these probable yields would be 
somewhat offset by deduction of about 
$1,300,000,000 in selected excise taxes al- 
ready proposed by the Treasury. Little thus 
would be gained, unless the general manv- 
facturers’ excise tax were made high—say 
about 10 per cent, or higher, without 
exemptions. 

Retail sales tax is the final proposal, at 
present most popular among members of 
the House. Unofficial estimates as to the 
amount it would bring to the Treasury 
range from $2,000,000,000 to approximate- 
ly $4,800,000,000. 

Such estimates generally are based on the 
fact that retail sales last year amounted 
to about $55,000,000,000. Assuming that 
level for this year and next, each per cent 
of tax would produce, without exemptions, 
about $550,000,000. A 5 per cent tax would 
produce, roundly, $2,750,000,000; an 8 per 
cent tax, highest proposed thus far by any 
group of advocates, would yield about 
$4,400,000,000. 

Included in the $55,000,000,000 of retail 
$20,000,000,000 of 
food and clothing. If those items 
exempted from the sales tax, the base 
would drop to $35,000,000,000. Each per 
cent of tax then would yield about $350; 
000,000. A 5 per cent tax would produce 
$1,750,000,000; an 8 per cent tax, $2,800, 
000,000. 

A graduated scale of retail sales taxes 
has been proposed and is finding support 
in the House. One proposal would tax 
food and clothing 2 per cent, other items 


sales, however, was 


were 
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on Kidbba TAMES 


WILD FRUITS FOR 
EASTER GIFTS! 





END as your EASTER GREETING this 

unusual gift package containing Wild 
Blackberry and Huckleberry Preserves, Sweet 
Pickled Cantaloupe, Blackcap and Strawberry 
Preserves, Pear Conserve (all 11 oz.) and 
Oven Baked Pears (20 oz.) delivered in U.S.A. 
express prepaid, for only $3.25, order now. 
or send eee 


“THE GIFT SUPREME” 


... a year ‘round membership in our Rare 
FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. Through- 
out the year this unique club provides, in sea- 
son, a series of eight gift-wrapped surprises. 
Fruit direct from the orchards and vineyards 
and delicacies seldom seen in even the finest 
stores. The complete membership, on/y $19.85, 
includes greeting cards with each box and 
express prepaid in U.S.A. proper. Money-back 
guarantee. ‘Partial Plans” cost as little as 
$6.75. Send for our free illustrated folder. 


Afarey and Laid, 


at BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 90-D, Medford, Oregon 








\dvertising Quiz No. | 





There are 21,425 periodi- 
cals published through- 
out the country. Of these, 
how many are devoted to 
that most important of all 
subjects—national affairs? 


‘avad YIUIU S}I UT MOU ‘SMaKy 
SmVIg Psu su SI yoem AaaA0 
S4Inype [RuUOTJeU JO SMOU JY) Bulzay 
“rue pure Sunsodsa.a 01 294001 P04 


“9p suizeseur A4juO ayy 7 aAASNF 











5 per cent, except certain so-called luxury 
goods which would be taxed 10 per cent. 
Unofficial estimates place the yield from 
graduated levies at from about $2,250,- 
000,000 to $2,800,000,000. 

Prospect is that even the stiffest retail 
sales tax Congress would pass would pro- 
duce less than half of the $7,000,000,000 
additional revenue sought by the Presi- 
dent. There still would remain $3,500,- 
000,000 or more to be raised by higher 
taxes of other sorts. In that case, taxes on 
corporation income probably would make 
up most of the difference, although indi- 
vidual incomes would bear part of the 
burden. Both corporate and individual 
income rates, however, would be lower 
than those recommended by the Treasury, 
higher than the rates which applied to 
1941 income. 

For corporation incomes the Treasury 
has proposed levies that would yield 
$3,200,000,000. Inclusion of a sales tax 
probably would lower this total consider- 
ably. The proposed surtax rate of 31 per 
cent on corporate income might be low- 
ered. This rate is among the corporate 
proposals under greatest attack thus far; 
there has been less opposition to the in- 
crease of 15 percentage points in each ex- 
cess profits tax bracket. However, the 
latter increase also might be lowered if a 
sales tax were enacted. 

For individual incomes the $3,000,000 ,000 
additional tax revenue which the Treasury 
asks undoubtedly would be reduced great- 
ly. But even with enactment of a sales 
tax, individual would face the 
prospect of surtax rates higher than those 
for 1941. 

The Treasury has proposed graduated 
surtax rates that average 1614 per cent on 
the first $2,000 of individual net income. 

Proposals now heard in the House are 
to increase the present 6 per cent surtax 
on the first $2,000 to 8 per cent on the 
first $2,000 and to graduate the surtax 
thereafter by easier stages than the Treas- 
ury has proposed. This suggestion, of 
course, contemplates the enactment of a 
retail sales tax. 

The withholding tax faces probable 


rejection, should a sales tax be 


incomes 


enacted, 


and in any event seems scheduled for 
rough going in the Committee. Opposi- 


tion is based on the contention that a tax- 
payer should not be required to pay in- 
come tax on two years’ earnings in one 
year. 

Among proposals to which some Com- 
mittee members voiced strong opposition 
the that no exemption 
whatever be allowed. By such a change 
in the law, $5,000,000,000 additional rev- 
enue could be obtained, its sponsors be- 
lieve. 


was suggestion 


A Treasury proposal apparently with 
few friends on the Comimttee would tax 
income from outstanding State and local 
bonds, about $20,000,000,000 par value. 
This, at the present time, seems likely to 
be rejected. 
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They’re 


fighting men 
too! 


@ They don’t wear uniforms or 
carry guns. But some 20,000 
ARMCO workers are sweating 
“round the clock” to help give 
America the armament she needs. 
Practically our entire production is 
serving vital war needs. 


© Tons and tons of ARMCO special- 
purpose iron and steel sheets are 
going to make jeeps and combat 
cars, parts for warplanes, tanks and 
ships, aviation-gas drums and land 
mines ... just to mention a few of 
hundreds of uses. 


¢ But the day will come when 
ARMCO workers can again make 
steels for peacetime. Then the 
metal in new automobiles will be 
better for battle lessons. Porcelain 
enameled refrigerators and bath- 
tubs will have gained from wartime 
research. And sheets for roofing, 
siding and many other industrial 
uses will resume their normal place 
as durable, low-cost building ma- 
terials. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1101 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 











Keep your Fleet ON 
the Rood LONGER! 


Any part of your fleet that is laid up for 
repairs is costing money in idleness and 
delay! This is no time for breakdowns. 
Today’s needs demand that fleets must be 
on the road longer. “Certainly,” you say, 
“but how?” 


Well, here are two suggestions we know 
will help: 





1 USE CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
a SERVICE. —— HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


By measuring the combustion efficiency 
of your engines, it shows how much gaso- 
lene is being wasted. Then, by the use of 
special tuning tools and precision instru- 
ments, the engines are adjusted to peak 
efficiency. 


Scores of cost-minded operators are 
reaping phenomenal re- 
sults: Maximum power 
is restored to engines— 
maintenance expense is 
cut to the bone—over- 
hauls become less fre- 
quent, and gasolene and 
oil bills often are scaled 
down as much as one- 
fourth. 





USE CITIES SERVICE SEALED LUBRICA- 


2. TION RIDE IMPROVER SERVICE. 


Especially developed to prevent the 
damage that dirt in a lubricant can do, 
Cities Service Sealed Lubrication Ride 
Improver Service provides grease in re- 
finery-sealed cartridges. Sealed lubrica- 
tion means that right up until the time 
when the grease hits the shackles on 
your car or truck it’s f= 
never exposed to dirt . 
or moisture. 






Scores of leading 
owners are using 
Sealed Lubrication to 


Cities Service repre- 2 
sentative call and ex-/ 
plain fully how these 
services can help you? 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 





CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 





Cities Service Oil Company—Chicago, New 
York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 


Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Detroit, 
Cities Service Oil Company, Limited— 


Toronto, Ontario. | 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Company—Shreveport, 
Little Rock, Jackson, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Charlotte, Nashville, Richmond, 
Miami. 
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) 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


News - Limes. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











— 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions, 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth | 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN get a 30 per cent advance 
payment on an Army contract if you can 
convince a supply chief that the advance 
will facilitate production. Advances can be 
made on contracts under $5,000,000 with- 
out approval of the Under Secretary of 
War. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying 
federal income taxes on the income your 
divorced wife receives from an annuity 
purchased for her by you. The Supreme 
Court holds that divorced wives must pay 
taxes on annuity incomes unless they can 
establish that their husbands still are 
under obligation to support them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell your aluminum stocks at 
higher than ceiling prices to the Metals 
Reserve Co. if that Government corpora- 
tion is willing to pay them. The Office of 
Price Administration states that ceilings 
do not apply to Metals Reserve purchases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT extend installment 
credit for longer than 15 months for most 
merchandise. The Federal Reserve Board 
has tightened installment credit restric- 
tions, effective March 23, and requires, in 
addition, that down payments be 33.3 per 
cent of the purchase price. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT buy steel supplies held 
by automobile companies unless you have 
a high priority rating yourself. Alloy steel 
sales by closed-down automobile concerns 
are limitéd to holders of A-1-k ratings or 
higher; and other steels can be sold only 
to holders of A-3 ratings or higher. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell an automobile to 
a qualified buyer at the regular list price 
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if you have removed standard equipment, 
such as a spare tire. The Office of Price 
Administrator says manufacturers must 
reduce prices by the full value of the 
equipment removed and that retailers 
must lower prices by 75 per cent of the 
value of removed equipment. 


cal * * 


YOU CANNOT use the tax anticipo. 
tion notes you bought to pay the income 
taxes of your wife. The Treasury Depart. 
ment rules that notes inscribed in the 
name of one spouse cannot be used by the 
other if separate income tax returns are 


filed. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT protest a wage order 
of the Wage and Hour Administrator 
solely on the ground that you cannot 
afford to pay it. A federal circuit court 
holds in a railroad case that, if the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the industry 
as a whole can meet wage scales ordered, 
all members of the industry must abide 
by the order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT resell rugs and carpets 
for prices higher than ceilings set on first 
sales by OPA. A new price regulation sets 
ceilings on resales at levels prevailing be- 
tween Oct. 1 and 13, 1941. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy high- 
grade mica for manufacturing civilian 
products. WPB has prohibited its use in 
anything but war materials. High-grade 
mica is used widely in spark plugs, mag- 
netos, civilian radio and aircraft. Low- 
grade types are not affected by the order. 


* * *% 


YOU CANNOT hold all individual ex- 
port licenses unused after April 10. The 
Board of Economic Warfare has revoked 
all unused, or partially used individual ex- 
port licenses. The order, effective April 10, 
applies to licenses issued before Oct. 10, 
1941. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use chlorine 


until April 1. The original restriction order ‘ 


for chlorine, scheduled to become effective 
February 25, has been advanced. The re 
son is that the pulp and paper industry 
released greater amounts than war indus 
tries were able immediately to absorb. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


in Defense of the People 


Sir:—Almost daily we are told by our 
leaders that the apathy and complacency 
of the common people may make us lose 
the war. We are told that the all-important 
thing is for the masses to become aroused. 
We pay our taxes and are ready to pay 
more, we volunteer for civilian defense, we 
buy bonds and contribute to the Red Cross 
and other organizations. We do without 
things we had thought were necessities, are 
willing to lower our standards of living, 
raise our hours and speed of work. 

Is it our fault that the “scorched-earth” 
policy of reducing production made us un- 
dersupplied with necessities when war 
came? Is it our fault that we were not 
alowed to produce enough sugar and 
enough stock to supply meat? Is it our 
fault that strikes were allowed and thus 
delayed the production of the implements 
of war so sorely needed? 

I am willing to forget the mistakes of 
the past and move ahead toward the goal 
we all desire, but, as one of the common 
people who has little voice or influence in 
public affairs, I resent being made the 
scapegoat by the men whose voices are 
heard. 

Moscow, Ida. J. F. Mressencer 


* * * 


Challenge to Labor Leaders 


Sir:—If labor leaders are as patriotic 
as they claim they are, they can prove it 
by working more and talking less. Labor 
can get plenty more income by working 
more hours and thus help to keep prices 
down. 

There is no eight-hour day, forty-hour 
week or holiday with time and one-half 
or double time for overtime in the armed 
services. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. E. L. Messier 


* cal * 


Battle Against Waste 


Sir:—One of the most important bat- 
tles to be fought, in my opinion, is the one 
involving extravagance and waste in ex- 
penditures on projects not essential to war. 
A case in point is the proposed $1,000,- 
000,000 pork-barrel bill, including the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, the Florida ship ca- 
nal, and many other proposals which are 
purely of political character. 


Hartsdale, N. Y. Pi. 
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TRANSPORTATIO 
TO PRODUCTION 


Without materials, parts, machinery and tools, industry 
cannot meet our Nation’s demands for armament, muni- 
tions and supplies. Dependable transportation must 
be welded to production so that everything industry 
requires will be on hand when needed. 


Union Pacific supplies that vital need for dependable 
transportation. Over its “‘strategic middle route,” 
planned by Abraham Lincoln to connect the East with 
the West, gigantic locomotives haul not only vast ship- 
ments of industrial materials but also the finished prod- 
ucts flowing out of production and assembly plants. 
We're keeping ’em rolling to ‘‘keep’em flying.”” 


_— (lle 0 







UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Thé Sthalegic Middle Kerile 











Inter-Aimernca Week 





Moves to Strengthen Economy of the West Indies 
. . » New Obstacles to Two-Way Hemisphere Trade 


West Indies troubles. Behind the appointment of an 
Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission are these facts: Economic conditions are deplorable; 
most islands are over-populated, but labor is needed else- 
where in Latin America; Caribbean outposts are becoming 
vital defense centers subject to attack. Chief problem of the 
joint commission, headed by Charles W. Taussig for the 
U.S., and Sir Frank Stockdale for Britain, is to strengthen 
defense by strengthening the economy of the islands. 


AMERICAN POSSESSIONS: Puerto Rico already has been 
designated by the President as a distressed emergency 
area, qualified for agricultural relief loans. Governor Rex- 
ford Tugwell has been advocating land rehabilitation and 
has had difficulty with local political groups. The Virgin 
Islands are in similar condition. Both areas have been per- 
mitted to continue rum making, although molasses is 
direly needed on the mainland for industrial alcohol and 
mainland rum plants are converting. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES: Conditions in British islands were 
highlighted before the war by the West India Royal Com- 
mission, headed by Lord Moyne, former Colonial Secre- 
tary in the Churchill Cabinet. Moyne recommendations: 
An annual $4,000,000 welfare fund to improve health sani- 
tation, housing and education, and to diversify farming. 
Most islands produce sugar. Significantly, the Moyne re- 
port urged resettlement of part of the Barbadoes population. 


LABOR: Principal drawback to developing Latin-American 
resources is labor and transportation. At Rio de Janeiro, 
the American republics agreed to let skilled workers cross 
boundaries without restraint. Conceivably, West Indian 
unskilled labor could be used in tapping wild rubber trees, 
harvesting babassu nuts and other tropical crops that 
could be used to replace Far Eastern products now lost. 


SANITATION: Announcement by Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Latin-American Affairs, of a new sanitation 
program appears to fit into the general picture. First proj- 





REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


CHARLES TAUSSIG 


ect is to be malaria control in Ecuador, directed by Dr. 
George C. Dunham, expert in tropical medicine. But: The 
Rockefeller long-range plan provides for sanitation proj- 
ects in other countries. With health conditions improved, 
labor could be transported where needed. A remaining 
problem would be to convince good neighbors to let down 
barriers to immigration. 


Inter-American trade is the only commerce remaining 

to private operators. Trade with 
Europe and Asia has been shut off by war. Commerce with 
the United Nations is confined largely to lend-lease opera- 
tions. So: Exporters must look to Latin America for their 
livelihoods. But this trade is being hamstrung by shipping 
shortages and material scarcities. Private traders wish the 
Government would go easier on promises and stronger on 
deliveries; explain that Good Neighbors must make war sac- 
rifices as well as the United States. 


BRAZIL: Atlantic attacks on shipping are adding to trade 
problems. Brazilian ships were summoned to home ports 
at the prospect of an open rupture with Germany. Presi- 
dent Vargas’s seizure of Axis property, valued at $50,000,- 
000, may provide another opening for U.S. and Brazilian 
firms. An open breach with the Axis also could enable this 
country to extend defense bases in Brazil as an avowed ally. 


CHILE: Copper deliveries to the United States are jeopardized 
by labor troubles. Miners are striking at the U.S.-owned 
Braden mine and strikes threaten to spread. Behind strikes 
are suspected left-wing agitation, plus workers’ insistence 
upon higher wages because of higher copper prices. Oper- 
ators declare, however, that the Government benefits most 
through price increases because of special tax levies. 


MEXICO: Costs of Mexican raw materials are rising. Mexico 
revalues exports monthly, then assesses a 12 per cent ex- 
port tax. Since most sales go to the United States, this 
country foots the bills. Mexican shipments include metals, 
chicle, sisal and other fibers, tropical fruits and vegetables. 


—Harris & Ewing 


COERT DU BOIS 


American members of new Caribbean commission 
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_ People 
of fine leek 


Charles W. T aussig, the U.S. co- 
chairman of the new Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, has been a White 
House adviser ever since the days of the 
original “brain trust.” The short, stocky 
head of the American Molasses Co., who 
looks younger than his 46 years, is inter- 
ested in the history and the people of the 
Caribbean islands as well as in the sugar 
they produce. His collection of rare books 
bout the area includes at least one volume 
that isn’t in the British: Museum. 





* * 


Joseph Stilwell is rated by the Chinese 
as worth 100,000 men. The American lieu- 





—Acme 


GENERAL STILWELL 
. . worth 100,000 men 


tenant general now is chief of staff of the 
Chinese Army. He won that post through 
his knowledge of Chinese people, language 
and problems as well as through his grasp 
of modern warfare. When General Stilwell 
was U.S. military attache at Peiping, he 
devoted his spare time and energy to in- 
tensive study of everything Chinese. 


% 


Leo Crowley adds another big job to 
his already full list. He’s already chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
which insures bank deposits, and also 
thairman and president of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. Now, in addition, he 
takes over the job of managing $7,000,- 
00,000 worth of alien properties in this 
country. On top of all that, Mr. Crowley 
fnds time to keep President Roosevelt’s 
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That’s How They Do 


Business in Bogota 





brew CAN DO BUSINESS in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, be- 
cause you know how they do busi- 
ness there. But if you want to do business in 
Bogota, Colombia, your problems become com- 
plicated. Bogota is in Latin America, and business 
ways down there are different from business ways 
up here. 

Chances are, you are increasingly going to need 
to do business with Latin America in the coming 
months and years. You will need Latin-American 
markets. You will need Latin-American sources 
of supply. 





So you should know—know now—a great deal 
about Latin America. You can, easily, if you will 
take advantage of the facilities of The National 
City Bank of New York. 

National City has 35 branches in Latin-Amer- 
ican centers. Since 1914, these branches have been 
serving United States business men with accurate, 
first-hand knowledge about Latin-American busi- 
ness and ways of doing business. A selected group 
of officials at our Head Office work closely with 
them on solving problems you will be meeting. 
You are invited to consult them. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 W ALL STR EET Branches throughout Greater New York 


<< LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES - 


ESTABLISHED 1812 

















ARGENTINA Cana Zone CuBA Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana Mexico City PANAMA 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) Pe " 

ee Case ERU Panama 
Plaza Orce Cute Caminos Lima 
Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan Unvovar 

Brazit Caibarien Arecibo Montevideo 
Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
So Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce Caracas 


MEMBEK FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





































| FAMOUS for 


its richer colour- 


finer FLAVOUR 


@ For a truly distinc- 
tive drink, ask for a 
Rum Cocktail 


with Myers’s 


made 
the original 
dark Jamaica Rum. You 
will enjoy its rich, deep, 
handsome colour—its 
round, mellow, appetizing 
bouquet. For that wealth 


of flavour— 


Vhe Reau Must be 












“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% 
FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 


For new 


Rum Recipe Booklet write ¥ 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 

Agents in the U.S. A. 
meses 7? Laight Street / 
e “ f 





















REMINDER: 
To send a gift sub- 
scription of The 
United States News 
to that business 


friend of yours. 








The repese and privacy of a charmingly 
styled home with the convenience of a 
hotel renowned for its personalized 
service. When you come to New York it 
will cost you no more 
to stop at the Plaza 
than at dny other /¢ 
hotel of compar 


ble stand ass iy 
toi e) iim li? laleliale aA / 
4 ¢ hte if 


M aA 


FIFTH AVE.’ * FACING CENTRAL PARK + NEW YORK 


Henry A. Rost 
President ond 
Managing Director 








political fences mended in the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Dakota area. 


* * * 


Harold B. Rowe, to whom Leon Hen- 
derson has assigned the executive phase of 
food rationing, is in better shape to stand 
gasoline rationing—if it comes—than most 
of his fellow Washingtonians. He’s used to 
making his daily trips from his suburban 
home in a weatherbeaten, seven-year-old 
midget car. Mr. Rowe, slender, dark and 
soft-spoken, is an agricultural economist; 
has been on leave from the Brookings 
Institution since mid-1940. He now heads 
the Food and Food Products Division of 
the Office of Price Administration. 


% * * 


Andrew G. L. McNaughton called 
on the President last week to keep a 15- 
minute appointment and remained an hour 
while other important callers cooled their 
heels. Lieut. Gen. McNaughton not only 
commands Canada’s forces in England, but 
is a leading physicist and president of the 
Canadian Research Council. At 54 he says 
he’s really too old for his job; thinks mod- 
ern war is for men under 40. He believes 
it’s time to start offensive operations and 
believes ..e Allies should design special 
weapons for particular tasks. 


John G. Winant, back in the United 
States on a visit from his post as Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, retains the shy man- 
ner which makes him popular with the 
British people. Called upon unexpectedly 
for a speech at a public function soon after 
he reached England, Mr. Winant rose, 
hesitated, finally murmured: “I knew I 
shouldn’t have gotten up in the first place,” 
and sat down. This address put the New 
Hampshire Yankee in solid with his Brit- 
ish public. 


* * * 


Lowell Mellett, whose Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports wants a new building 
where lost businessmen can get their bear- 
ings in wartime Washington, entered the 
newspaper business early when a_ prank 
terminated his school days at 13. His long 
newspaper career included two years as war 
correspondent with American, British and 
French forces and sixteen years as editor 
of the Washington Daily News. Mr. Mel- 
lett joined up with the New Deal in 1937. 
His favorite recreation is golf, which he 
plays on a nine-hole private course on his 
own estate at Alexandria, Va. 


* * * 


Richard G. Casey, Australia’s min- 
ister to the U.S., puts in long hours at his 
job of representing a nation which stands 
directly in the path of Japanese invasion. 
His wife lends a hand with his speeches, 
which they work out together. When the 
day’s work is done, Mr. Casey likes to 
romp with his children. He’s in his middle 
fifties, but looks ten years younger. 
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Information, Please! 
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Mite wy the Copia! — 


By Our Own I'm-Telling-You Expert 


j The greatest attraction in Washington since the circus is the 
Information Building now going up in the square opposite the 
Pennsylvania end of the Department of Commerce. 

Here the United States Government is going to operate a 
continuous quiz program, with a panel of lovely, lovely girl 

prints, experts meeting all tired and bewildered businessmen with a 

rolls, smile and the inside dope. ; 

Size, | Washington has needed a service like this at least since 1933, 

eds of § but surprisingly enough a tremendous outcry is being raised 

against the enterprise. 

PRESIDENT RooSEVELT? A certain radical ele- 
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ment, no doubt intent 
upon sabotaging the 
bureaucratic system, is 
denouncing the estab- 
lishment of the only 
source of information in 
the capital of the U.S.A. 

The Information Center, when completed, will be staffed, 
as we explained, by a chorus of gorgeous girlies who know all 
he answers; as soon, that is, as somebody can be found who 
ts able to tell them what it is all about. 

Here is how the Information Center will work: Marmaduke 
Oliphant Blotz, who converted his Peoria pickle plant in Decem- 
____§f ber to a torpedo factory, finally gets tired of waiting for a Navy 
=== § contract, so he kisses his wife good-bye, stows a parcel of 
sandwiches in his pocket and eventually reaches Washington. 

Under the old method he would go to his Senator, tell his 
story, intimate that something had better be done about it or 
acertain political career would be terminated, and the Senator 
in desperation would arrange a date for Mr. Blotz with an 
important official in Potomac Park. Then the Senator would 
d shave his head, put on blue glasses and a false mustache, and 
al keep the appointment himself. He would tell Mr. Blotz that 
his contract was as good as in the mail, not because he was 








n- : : . 
low bidder, but because he was a constituent of Senator ’s. 
n. So Mr. Blotz would go home satisfied and the Senator would 
al return to his office satisfied. 
+. Under the new system, when Mr. Blotz comes to Washington, 
he will go directly to the Palace of Knowledge and join the long 
> line of his colleagues at the information counter. Eventually, 
e- he reaches the Quiz Kidette and presents his card. 
xy “How do you do, Mr. Blotz,” will be his greeting. “How is 
d Mrs. Blotz? Don’t forget to send her a picture posteard. 
, They are free to our customers and you will find an ample 
O- supply over on the desk at the corner of Fifteenth and D streets. 
vs Now, what can we do for you on this lovely spring day?” 
al “I want to know why the he—why my contract isn’t signed.” 
4 “Why, Mr. Blotz, hasn’t that li’l old contract of yours been 


signed yet? It must be an oversight. What was it for, just 
to refresh my mind?” 

“It was a million-dollar contract for one gross stem-winding 
1S torpedoes, negotiated Dec. 11, 1941.” 
“Well, well, wouldn’t you think they would have signed that 
° tontract by now? Tell you what, Marmaduke—may I call you 
Marmaduke?—just make yourself comfortable in the hotel 
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across the street and Ill send the contract over to you by 
special messenger as soon as it is signed. Wait, I'll bring it 
over myself just to make sure!” 

See how much better it will be? 

The Quiz Kidettes will be taught that the customer is always 
right, of course. If an irate contractor comes storming in, de- 
claring he will vote 
the straight Republican 
ticket next election, the 
girl at the counter will 
be trained to enter into 
an intelligent discussion 
of possible G.O.P. candi- 
dates. If a man comes 
in to protest against the 
award of a contract to his competitor and intimates that favorit- 
ism is being shown, the Kidette will tell him that is probably 
true, but that there is a shake-up due in the Division of Car- 
bonated Grommets and he will have better luck next time. 

Thus everyone will be sent away from Washington happy, 
which is far from being the case now. 

One problem with which the Government is wrestling is the 
protocol question. Shall the Palace of Knowledge be operated 
on a first-come-first-served basis? Shall a man who wants to 
know how to get the materials he needs to fill a contract for 
30,000,000,000 swivel chairs be obliged to wait in line while 
the Kidette explains to a new lieutenant general’s wife where 
to buy khaki-colored rayon stockings? 

The probability is that some sort of priority system for puz- 
zled people will have to be installed. But that takes organiza- 
tion. Another suggestion is that the customers be organized. 
Discussion already is under way for the formation of the union 
of information ‘seekers as a branch of the CIO Waiters’ Union. 
The organized information seekers can then petition the Labor 
Relations Board for recognition as the bargaining agency for 
all information seekers. The next step is to set up a grievance 
committee, through which the information seekers will present 
their kicks against the Government. 

That ought to be fun. It ought to be more fun than the 
present method, where nobody gets fun or anything else. 

Or the Information Center could be run like any quiz pro- 
gram, with the show sponsored by some mixer of headache 
tablets. The Quiz Kidettes could be seated on a stage in chic 
costumes, the audience would be made up of bewildered busi- 
nessmen, and questions could be hurled at the shapely experts. 
If they can’t supply the answer, the lucky questioner will be 
awarded a set of War Production Board mimeographed handouts. 

Anyway you look at it, or listen to it, the new system is a 


S whale of a big improve- 
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poe hy ) ment and we simply 


can’t understand why 
anybody objects to it, 
especially before any- 
one at all knows how 
the dad-gummed_ thing 
is to operate. 
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President Roosevelt’s aversion to bad 
news accounts for the delay in report- 
ing important losses in this war and 
in failure to report some other losses. 


x & & 


Some admirals quietly are pointing 
out that until recently this country’s 
newest battleship was 20 years old. 
The moral is that the effort of the 
United States to disarm by example is 
reaping rewards in defeat by nations 
with newer equipment. 


= *& @ 


Military and naval men are some- 
what critical of what they refer to as 
the effort at political direction of im- 
portant military decisions concerning 
the disposal of American forces. 


x k * 


This country is preparing to make its 
first real stand of the war in Australia. 
Decision was reached as soon as Sing- 
apore fell that no part of the Dutch 
East Indies could be held. 


x k * 


Exports of war material to Russia 
reached important proportions for the 
first time in February. Before that the 
exports were in driblets. 


= 2 ® 


Henry Wallace and Milo Perkins are 
making progress at the White House 
in their argument that their economic 
warfare organization should control 
the Export-Import Bank and _ the 
Metals Reserve Co., now run by Com- 
merce Secretary Jesse Jones, 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is said to be able to 
report progress in his effort to gain 
control of a war food administration 
that is in the wind here. Farm Secre- 
tary Wickard is the other aspirant for 
this prospective war agency. 


x * * 


There are hints from close to the 
White House that Jesse Jones may 
lose control of the Defense Plant 
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Corp. to the War Production Board, 
which is demanding more speed in 
getting action on plants for synthetic 
rubber and steel production. 


= & & 


Donald Nelson is making much more 
progress in getting his ideas on pro- 
curement accepted by the Army than 
he is by the Navy. 


x * * 


The President gives friends to under- 
stand that he regards the age of Cabi- 
net officers as not a matter of great 
importance because in the Cabinet 
their chief function is advisory and in 
the Departments the organization 
from under secretary down can do the 
actual administration, if necessary. 


x kk 


Archibald MacLeish, the poet, is very 
busy seeking to create a super-propa- 
ganda agency that would absorb all 
other propaganda agencies. Robert 
Sherwood, the playwright, would head 
up the propaganda writing. Mr. Mac- 
Leish heads the Office of Facts and 
Figures and convinced the President’s 
adviser, Judge Sam Rosenman, that 
his organization should get the job of 
co-ordinating propaganda. 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt almost, but not quite, 
signed an executive order that would 
have made the Office of Facts and 
Figures dominant in the propaganda 
field. 


xk * 


British-American defeats in the Far 
East are stirring waves of unrest 
among natives living on possessions of 
this country and Great Britain in the 
Caribbean area. Creation of an Anglo- 
American Caribbean mission to study 
social problems of the British West 
Indies stems from this fact. 


x* ek 


President Roosevelt is playing an im- 
portant part in causing a shift in the 
British attitude toward India. Offi- 


jon Wspers — 
































cials in the President’s confidence re. 
veal that he favors a broad grant of 
self-government to the Indian peop 
as a means of encouraging their sup 
port in this war. 


x *k * 


One of the many reasons holdin 
up the issuance of sugar ration cardg 
is an actual shortage on the East 
Coast. The shipping shortage extends 
to sugar as well as oil and gasoline 
and sugar plants claim they must op- 
erate on a day-to-day basis because 
of uncertain deliveries. They can't 
even guarantee dealers their full 
quotas under rations. 


x * * 


This country’s War Shipping Admin- 
istration, headed by Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, is quietly assuming 
control over the merchant marines of 
all the United Nations. 


x k * 


Government officials are investigating 
a wage plan instituted by a Chicago 
firm now engaged in war work asa 
means to speed war output. Under 
this plan, the firm estimates man 
hours required to complete the con- 
tract, then offers workmen pay for 
that number of hours, regardless of 
the time taken. By speeding up, work- 
ers get full pay on the job for shorter 
hours and the firm saves in overhead 
and management costs. 
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x *k * 


Despite appeals and plans to speed 
production, War Production Board 
officials still are dissatisfied with the 
amount of subcontracting being done. 





xk k * 
The real reason why Lord Beaver- NE 
brook isn’t to have a voice of author-. 
ity in directing U. S. production for 

Britain is that this Government is not 
enthusiastic to have him in this role 

Lord Beaverbrook is described #&] 
temperamental and inclined to favof 
methods that aren’t so readily accept 
able in this country. 
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